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The Ware Lecture 


Dr. Frank Oliver Hall discourses with fresh insight on 
good will for a good world 


HE seventh annual Ware Lecture, es- 

tablished in honor of the distinguished 
service of three generations of the Ware 
family to the cause of pure Christianity, 
was given this year in the Arlington Street 
Church by Rey. Frank Oliver Hall, D.D., 
eminent clergyman in the Universalist 
fellowship, professor of homiletics at 
Grane Theological School, Tufts College, 
who is at present supplying the pulpit of 
the Unitarian Church at Hackensack, N.J. 
Dr. Hall’s theme was “Good Will for a 
Good World,” or the application of Chris- 
tian principles to the problems of the day. 
He sought to discover to his audience 
what these principles are, and to what 
problems they apply. From the life of 
Jesus he showed that the Man of Galilee 
was a human dynamo, surrounded by 
dynamic men. Jesus came with power, 
spoke with power, and did works of 
power. Jesus. decided how the Kingdom 
of God was to be brought about. Men had 
tried every conceivable method of living 
together except that of friendly co-opera- 
tion. They had fought each other, and the 
earth was a big slaughterhouse. Hvery 
conceivable alliance for the purpose of 
slaughter had been tried against Jesus’ 
own little country. His soul revolted 
against the whole cruel, senseless busi- 
ness, and he began to proclaim that the 
Kingdom of Heaven must mean gentle- 
ness, friendship, neighborliness mutual 
helpfulness. 

“No one has interpreted the essential 
principle of Jesus better than Edward 
Everett Hale,” said Dr. Hall. ‘This is the 
way he put it in a nutshell. I heard him 
say it a dozen times, while the heedless 
world smiled its patronizing approval and 
then went on in its old brutal way. 
‘Christianity is the religion of Jesus,’ he 
said. ‘God is, and we are his children. 
The universe is God’s house, and this 
earth is one room of it. And we, God’s 
children, living in God’s house, ought to 
live together as if we were members of one 
big family, brothers and sisters, sons and 
daughters of the living and loving God. 
And that is all there is to it. Everything 
else is nonessential. How long will it 
take us to realize the beauty and prac- 
ticability of this fundamental teaching of 
Jesus as interpreted by Dr. Hale?” 


DX) 


Dr. Hall believes that the standard of 
greatness should be service. When people 
on the outside see an actual demonstration 
that if men will seek together the King- 
dom of God and his righteousness, every- 
thing else will take care of itself, they 
will wish to get inside this little kingdom. 

“The fundamental principal of Chris- 
tianity is love, that’s all,” said Dr. Hall; 
“ordinary, everyday, human love, which is 
. the divinest thing on earth. Stranige age 
in which we live, when the noblest word 
in the language is being so perverted that 
one hesitates to use it!” He then pro- 


ceeded to point out some of the problems 
of the day to which this principle has ap- 
plication. “As never before in the history 
of the Christian church,” he said, “men 
are beginning to see and to insist that 
Christianity is ‘a way of life,’ the friendly, 
kindly, sympathetic, helpful way of living 
among one’s fellow men all the time, under 
all circumstances, seven days in the week.” 
Dr. Hall commented on the religion of 
men like Bunyan, Dwight L. Moody, John 
Wesley, Wilberforce, and Paley, as of 
this kind. 

The mother of all crimes, the source of 
more misery than can be measured, Dr. 
Hall said, is war.. The spirit of Christ 
calls upon men to mitigate and abolish 
this crime, yet the Christian nations have 
not abolished it nor ceased to prepare for 
war and to glorify war. He pictured the 
added horrors of war in the newer in- 
struments of death and destruction. 

wa 

“There are 40,000,000 professed Chris- 
tians in the United States. However they 
differ from each other, they would all 
agree upon the creed, ‘I believe in the 
religion of Jesus. I believe in the Chris- 
tian way of.life,’” Dr. Hall said. ‘There 
is nothing which these 40,000,000 people, 
the most intelligent, the most prosperous, 
the most influential of all our inhabi- 
tants—there is nothing they might not 
have if they would stand together. If 
these 40,000,000 Christians of America 
should join with 100,000,000 Christians of 
England, France, Germany, Russia, in one 
mighty shout, ‘It shall never happen 
again,’ we could bring this whole hideous 
business to an end in a month. Why don’t 
we do it? Because we are so intent upon 
seeking first what we shall eat and what 
we shall drink and wherewithal we shall 
be clothed, instead of seeking first the 
Kingdom of God and his righteousness. 

“That is the first and the most impor- 
tant and withal the easiest application of 
Christian principles to the problems of the 
day. The abolition of war, the substitu- 
tion of perfectly well understood and 
firmly established methods of seeking 
justice through international courts in- 
stead of through international murder, the 
repudiation of the wholly unnecessary and 
silly and brutal business of war, is the 
next step toward the coming of the 
Kingdom. 

“The National Economic League  re- 
cently took a poll of its members on the 
question: What are the paramount prob- 
lems of the United States? The con- 
sensus was that the most important prob- 
lem centered in the administration of 
justice and the related problem of law- 
lessness, disrespect for law, and the in- 
erease of crime.’ Dr. Hall thinks the 
church, and especially the liberal church, 
is not altogether blameless in the present 
state of things. “The reaction from the 
old law of retribution has exaggerated 
the virtues of mercy, forgiveness, and 
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gentleness. Although the fundamental 
principle of Jesus’ religion was love, he 
was mighty in his wrath in dealing with 
the consequences. of sin.’ Dr. Hall em- 


' phasized that for the sake of the criminal, 


who should be restrained for his own 
good, for the sake of society, and for the 
sake of the perpetuation of law and order 
and justice, the church should stand for 
law and demand its enforcement without 
fear or favor. 

“Tt is of vast importance,” he said, “that 
law and the courts be made once more 
respectable and respected, that the recruit- 
ing of criminal classes be stopped at its 
source, that the fear of God and the law, 
with the healthy and wholesome influence 
thereof, find expression once more from 
the Christian pulpit. 

“The world has not outgrown the neces- 
sity of this restraining motive. Person- 
ally, I stand appalled at the hideous reve- . 
lation of moral rottenness from the highest © 
officials in the Republic down to the 
meanest ‘rum-runner’ or ‘high-jacker’ get- 
ting his money with a machine gun. But 
what are we Christians doing about it? 
If 40,000,000 Christians would pray harder, 
and vote as they pray, we could change 


things for the better in short order. 


‘Is there any sphere of human interest 
that needs an infusion of Christian prin- 
ciples more than politics? If the church 
fails in its duty to apply the principles of 
justice, righteousness, and brotherhood to 
our social and political life, some other 
organization must spring into existence 
that will; and when the tide has swept 
past, we shall find the church stranded 
on the mud flats of intiquated theology.” 

What the application of Christian prin- 
ciples to the problems of the day involves 
for the men and women of the Christian 
church is a reconsecration of their lives to - 
the principle and purpose of Jesus. The 
Kingdom of God, Dr. Hall explained, is_ 
not in this world or in any other. It has 
yet to be built. It is here in the human 
heart and imagination, and human intelli- 
gence and energy can make the yision a 
reality. : 
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“There are too many sects and there is 
too much sectarianism,” he declared. 
Churches that think alike should get to- 
gether. Numbers count. The influence of 
an institution is measured largely by the 
size of its membership. It is true that 
the Liberal churches, as we call them, the 
Unitarian and the Universalist, have - 
exerted and continue to exert an influence 
out of all proportion to their numbers. It 
is also true that our influence is limited, 
because our numbers are so few. To- 
gether, we number less than one fourth of 
one per cent. of the membership of the 
Christian churches of America. If we 
could increase that membership to one 
per cent., to ten times as much, we should 
have multiplied our influence twenty, 
forty, a hundred times. The Christian 
spirit needs a body in which to live, and 
the more vigorous and powerful the body 
the better for the soul. Let us make the 
church what it ought to be. There is no 
other institution in sight that will or can 
take its place.” once 
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2 Loyalty, Liberty, and the Alliance 


Spirited annual meeting hears Mr. Lupton and Dr. Sullivan—Mrs. Atherton, 
presiding, reports—Memorial to Emma C. Low—Mrs. Budlong 
and the field—North Carolina to-day 


«“DWLIGIOUS FREEDOM: Its Meaning 

and Its Challenge’ was the theme 
of the public meeting in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Mass., on Wednesday afternoon, 
May 23, of the General Alliance of Unita- 
rian Women, with particular stress on 
“Loyalty” and “Liberty.” For the first 
time at an annual session of the General 
Alliance, heads of standing committees 
occupied seats on the platform, and were 
introduced by the president, Mrs. Caro- 
line S. Atherton. General gratification 
was expressed by delegates at having an 
opportunity to see in person the chairmen 
of committees under whom they have been 
working for years. 

As Alliance elections are biennial, and 
this was the alternate year, the business 
session. this year was brief, giving more 
time to reports of missionary work, which 
were unusually interesting. The usual 
collection for missionary work at home 
and abroad was taken directly after an 
appealing story of the Alliance work at 
Swansboro, N.C., formerly carried on at 
Shelter Neck, N.C., told by Roy H. Rowe 
of Swansboro. The collection amounted 
to more than $600, the second largest ever 
received. This will be divided equally 
between Southern work and international 
work, A brief report from abroad, espe- 
cially on Italy, was given by Mrs. Ather- 
ton, who recently returned from some 
months in Europe. 


FOR SOCIAL RELATIONS 


Resolutions adopted were the following: 


Resolved, That we send our friendly greet- 
ings to our comrades of the liberal faith in 
Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Holland, Hungary, Italy, India, Palestine, 
Switzerland, and in the ancient Unitarian 
Church in Transylvania. 

We delegates to the General Alliance, in 
annual meeting assembled, do hereby record 
our grateful appreciation of the establishment 
by the American Unitarian Association of a 
Department of Social Relations. While this 
department is as yet in the experimental stage, 
we believe that it has already given us a stand- 
ing among organizations long committed to 
social interests never before attained in the 
country at large, and we believe that in due 
time the department will be equal to any exist- 
ing body of like intent, provided our churches 
and other agencies avail themselves of its serv- 
ice, which is at once expert and sympathetic. 


THEREFORE, Be it Resolved, That we women 


JESSIE E. DONAHUE 


of the General Alliance do all in our power to 
make known among our people the opportunity 
for information, counsel, and guidance which 
the office of the Department of Social Relations 
affords ; that a copy of this resolution be spread 
upon our records, and another copy be sent 
to the American Unitarian Association. 


An impressive devotional service in 
memory of Miss Emma C. Low of Brook- 
lyn, president of the Alliance from 1901 
to 1918, and a vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, was conducted 
at the opening of the afternoon session 
by Dr. John H. Lathrop, minister of the 
Church of the Saviour, which was always 
Miss Low’s church home. 

From her early twenties Miss Low was 
a radical, unconventional woman, Dr. 
Lathrop said. As long as she lived, she 
gathered about -her one evening, each 
week, women who were toilers during the 
day, but who were her close friends. Of 
these, Willow Place Chapel was formed. 

“Miss Low’s open-minded attitude was 
the outstanding thing about her,’ Dr. 
Lathrop stated. “She could receive new 
ideas and make them hers. She had an 
open mind that maintained a youthful 
spirit. She was a person of integrity. 
She had an understanding heart and a 
sympathetie nature. So she went about in 
the community. The visiting nurses owed 
much to her, and this was but one expres- 
sion of her spirit. Work among girl stu- 
dents in colleges was initiated during her 
presidency of the Alliance. Hers was an 
open mind receptive to new truth, ‘and a 
stalwart character devoted to principle.” 

Dr. Lathrop dwelt on Miss Low’s love 
for her church, and the gallant spirit 
which remained with her through life 
until its very close. 

In an address on “Loyalty—Its Trans- 
forming Power,’ Rev, Dilworth Lupton 
of Cleveland, Ohio, asserted that wherever 
one finds enthusiasm, and wherever groups 
have moved the world, they have always 
been cemented by loyalty. 

“What has made you such an influence 
in the religious life of America is your 
loyalty to a cause,” he declared. “The 
intelligent people of to-day, and especially 
intelligent youth, are looking to the lib- 
eral church for leadership. They want to 
know, not what we do not believe, but 
what we do believe. They want to know 
whether we can gratify their moral, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual needs. We must 


give them certain moral convictions 
which will guide them in their personal 
conduct. The old authoritarian morals 
are gone—probably forever. The modern 
man is looking for standards of conduct 
not based upon some edict dating from 
the past, but upon common sense and in- 
telligence. The Unitarian Church has 
been true to the central importance of 
character. 

“The next ideal is that of intellectual 
liberty. We have been wonderfully true to 
this ideal, which has been severely tested in 
the last few years. Humanism has come 
into-our ranks, and some of our ablest 
men are advocates of this new philosophy. 
How little rancor and bitterness there has 
been! How much openness of mind -and 
determination to be tolerant! ‘This has 
been an amazing thing, and it is doubtful 
if any other religious group could stand it. 

“We have come to a new day in Uni- 
tarianism. Science is undermining the 
old doctrines faster than all the Unita- 
rian ministers in the country preaching 
twenty-four hours a day could do. 


A FREE EDITOR 


“The most tremendous problem that 
faces Western civilization is that of war 
and peace. We are not loyal to the third 
ideal, and considerable of our weakness 
is due to it. In the Unitarian movement 
we have certain signs of the awakening 
of a new sense of the responsibility of 
the church for great industrial and inter- 
national problems. THE CHRISTIAN REG- 
ISTER has opened its columns as never 
before for the frank discussion of these 
problems, and the Editor of Tur Regc- 
ISTER uses absolute freedom of expression 
in dealing with them. 

“The establishment of the department of 
Social Relations serves to remind us of 
the relation between religious and social 
problems. Humanization and socialization 
should begin in the churches themselves, 
Above all, we should see that we have a 
free pulpit. We have it theologically. 
We may say what we will about God and 
allied subjects; but when we venture into 
the field of international and social prob- 
lems, we find pressure is brought to bear, 
The Unitarian can be orthodox of or- 
thodox. Our ministers long to be prophets, 
but they do not dare because of inter- 
ference. Our people should not only 
tolerate it, but should insist that they 
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talk about these subjects. If it is not 
theirs, whose task is it?’ 

Dr. William L. Sullivan of St. Louis, 
Mo., spoke to the Alliance audience on 
_ *Viiberty—a Definition.” 

“In religion or elsewhere, the most gross 
error we could fall into is to imagine 
that liberty means absence of constraint,” 
he explained. “On the contrary, the 
yery condition of liberty is the presence 
of constraint. This is no paradox, but 
common sense. If despotism means the 
imposition of restraints, and liberty also 
means that, what is the difference be- 
tween the two? The answer is of im- 
mense importance, and I believe it is this: 
Despotism imposes restraints for extrane- 
ous and alien purposes; but true liberty 
imposes its restraint for one primary and 
supreme end—the perfection of human 
character. For despotism, man is a unit 
in a system, to be used for the designs of 
the system. For liberty, man is a soul, 
meant to grow into the perfection set for 
souls in the manner fit for souls. A coer- 
cion, therefore, in church or state which 
destroys responsibility, which sets up a 
dictatorship that silences conscience and 
gives no room for the growth of reason, 
is an intolerable thing. And a concep- 
tion of liberty which is destitute of a 
principle of perfection as the ground and 
final cause of liberty is equally intolerable 
and often worse. 

“A liberal church, then, should mean a 
spiritual society which invites and re- 
quires the cultivation of reason and con- 
science, but which gives to them a magnifi- 
cent and sacred vision of the perfection 
that crowns human life. Liberalism 
suffers from lack of inspiration, from the 
want of a spacious and glowing spiritual 
life. 

“When liberalism realizes its place and 
power as the teacher of a liberty whose end 
is perfection, it will be stronger than it 
is to-day as an advocate of the freedom 
which does not impoverish man but en- 
riches him.” 

Dr. Sullivan referred to his coming with- 
drawal from the active ministry. “I am 
leaving the parish ministry,” he said, “and 
going into solitude and silence. There 
will be joy in the solitude; there will be 
sorrow in the silence. Let me leave with 
you this word. It expresses my own most 
deep hunger. If you should know any 
areas of spiritual life that seem stifling, 
lift your hope and heart to the freedom 
that is a glorious obedience, the freedom 
that shall know rapture, the liberty that 
shall adore, the spirit that is to me Master 
and Lord. You may be called upon yet to 
give costly proof that this is worth while.” 


THE NEED OF WORSHIP 


In her first annual address as president 
of the General Alliance, Mrs. Atherton 
spoke of the substantial gains made— 
notably that of Southern work, where the 
indebtedness on the new school in Swans- 
boro has been entirely cleared off. Mrs. 
Atherton paid tribute to the finance com- 
mittee and its ability to make one dollar 
do the work of two. She mentioned—in 


addition to new leaflets on Post Office 


Mission, programs, the Carolina School, 
and the Accelerator of the Social Service 
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Department—the publication of Prof. 
Robert J. Hutcheon’s lectures at Star 
Island, “Some Applications of Psychology 
to Life.” She stressed especially the need 
of worship for quickening the religious 
life, and the value of church attendance 
as a means to do this. Star Island was 
referred to as a source of lasting inspira- 
tion and refreshment of body and soul. 
The graveness of the problem of war and 
peace was also emphasized in her address. 

Rey. Minna ©. Budlong, field secretary, 
gave a vivid description of the experiences 
of a worker in the field, describing some 
of the highlights of her journeys through 
twenty-five States, where she visited sixty- 
four cities, some more than once. There 
were State conferences in Minnesota, 
Iowa, Michigan, and Illinois, the South- 
western Federation of Religious Liberals, 
the Southern Conference at Charleston, 
and many neighborhood meetings, State 
and regional conferences, and the filling of 
ten pulpits. Her itinerary extended from 
Maine to Minnesota, through Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, and Florida to Boston. 

The treasurer’s report was in printed 
form, which Miss Louise Brown, treas- 
urer, analyzed briefly, calling attention 
to the balance as good. The permanent 
funds have increased, but the receipts 
from membership have fallen off, largely 
because of changes to a single dollar mem- 
bership, which has caused inactive mem- 
bers to drop their membership. “We may 
not claim a definite five per cent. in- 
crease,” she.said, “but .we do claim con- 
siderable growth.” Miss Brown urged the 
value of increasing the life membership 
and memorial funds. 


SOME INTERESTING FIGURES 


In her report as secretary, Miss Bertha 
Langmaid made acknowledgment of sev- 


eral memorial gifts now at Alliance head-. 


quarters: a tall clock in the Fifield Room, 
in memory of Mrs. Abby A. Peterson, 
pioneer worker in the North Carolina mis- 
sion field; china, and a silver service, in 
memory of Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes, - for 
years Alliance treasurer, and also a vase 
in the Fifield Room filled frequently with 
flowers in Mrs. Noyes’s memory; fireplace 
furnishings in the Fifield Room and in the 
main office of the Alliance, and a clock 
and silver vase in the latter room, all in 
memory of Miss Florence Everett. 

During the year, Miss Langmaid stated, 
Alliance headquarters have had 4,483 
visitors. The Alliance staff has consisted 
of the executive secretary, two clerks, and 
a part-time librarian. She reported 409 
branches, including forty-one evening Alli- 
ances, and thirty-six junior groups which 
have 462 members, making a total mem- 
bership of approximately 24,200. During 
the year one vice-president, three direc- 
tors, and several committee chairmen have 
resigned. 

Two recently formed branches, both con- 
nected with Federated Liberal churches, 
are those at St. Petersburg and Tampa, 
Fla. The total amount received for appeals 
was $6,455, or, with the addition of. the 
special sum sent Madame Loyson, $7,780. 

To radio broadcasting of services, es- 
pecially in the West, Miss Langmaid attri- 


buted much of the increased interest in . 
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the Post Office Mission. More than 3,000 
requests for sermons offered have come in 
response to ce-operative advertising, and 
100,000 sermons have been distributed by 
mail and from church-door racks. Ser- 
mons in Spanish have been in great de- 
mand. The detailed accomplishments of 
the Cheerful Letter Exchange, given else- 
where in THE REGISTER, were noted by 
Miss Langmaid, with the regretted resig- 
nation of Mrs. William B. Nichols, chair- 
man; and the work of each of the several 
standing committees received special com- 
ment and commendation. 


“PRIDE AND POVERTY” PASSES 


Never has the cause of the North Caro- 
lina work been more interestingly pre- 
sented than this year, by Roy H. Rowe, in 
whose home Mrs. Abby A. Peterson lived 
when she went to do pioneer work in that 
section. Mr. Rowe, who was Rev. Mar- 
garet B. Barnard’s assistant and who re- 
lieved her entirely of the burden of work 
during her recent serious illness, previous 
to her resignation from the Southern field, 
expects eventually to have theological 
training and to enter the Unitarian 
ministry. 

Mr. Rowe reviewed the North Carolina 
story of the last quarter of a century. 
“North Carolina twenty-five years ago had 
dense forests, plantations, game-hunters, 
children, and coon dogs,” he said. “We 
were singled out as the most illiterate 
State in the Union. We had pride and 
poverty, ignorance and superstition, but 
also Southern hospitality. Pioneer Unita- 
rians found little difficulty in gaining the 
friendship of the people. It was Unita- 
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rianism that they revolted against. It 
was too simple, straightforward, and 
clear—not a tangled mass of creeds.” He 


explained that formerly Shelter Neck was 
the larger community, and that there the 
first school was started. Its influence 
grew and widened. : 
“The school played an important part in - 
shaping and developing North Carolina’s 
educational system, which now ranks first 
in our Southland,’ Mr. Rowe claimed. 
“Pupils came from far and near to share 
its advantages. Those were the days of 
goat-carts and oxen, but miles meant noth- 
ing when we thought of smiling faces and 
hearty welcome at our school.” He ex- 
plained the change of the school from 
Shelter Neck to.Swansboro, North Caro- 
lina had consolidated her schools. Good 
roads had made it possible to transport 
children from remote communities to good 
public schools. Shelter Neck became 
linked with the educational system of the 
State, but Swansboro and other Unitarian 
outposts in the vicinity were set off from 
civilization. So, two years ago, the work 
was centralized at Swansboro, an old fish- 
ing town of about five hundred population, 
the third oldest town in North Carolina. 
The town hall, now a pharmacy, was made 
of brick brought from Wngland in the 
eighteenth century. The town is about 
twenty-five miles south of Cape Lookout, - 
near the mouth of White Oak River. The 
school is eighteen miles from the nearest _ 
railroad station, and seventeen miles — 
the nearest state highway. 
Mr. Rowe spoke of the ececavaens of 
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- hookworm disease and malaria, and the 


efforts being made to combat it, with the 


_ prospect of a full-time nurse next year. 


He described the social work, the value of 
the library of nine hundred volumes, the 
Community Club, the Girl Scout work 
which is being done, and the courses which 
students may take at Emmerton School, 
especially in preparation for business. 

“It is a great pleasure to come back 


%, 
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again into a school where you began your 
career as a student, and to feel that you 
are rendering a service,” said Mr. Rowe. 
“It is gratifying to know that already 
seven of our past scholars have come back 
to us as leaders. We feel the need of con- 
tinuing this service. We believe that we 
understand life in the South, and can 
better facilitate liberalism by having lived 
there.” 


New Ideas in Religious Education 


Sunday School Society hears Prof. J. B. Pratt, 
Dr. J. M. Artman, and other speakers— 
_L. V. Rutledge elected president 


IVAL McPEAK 


\Y 7ITH the usual meaty and stimulating 
f addresses and the usual alert and 
articulate audience, the Unitarian Sunday 


- School Society held its annual Anniversary 


Week meeting at Unity House in Boston, 
May 24. 
The resignation of Rev. Edwin Fairley 


from the pastorate of the First Unitarian 


Church in Flushing, L.I., to enable him 
to devote his whole time to the Department 
of Religious Education, and the plan of 
the department to issue a primary hymnal 
and service book for church schools, were 
two important announcements made at 
the meeting. 

The program, as planned by Waitstill H. 
Sharp, secretary of the Department of 
Religious Education, comprised these ad- 
dresses: “Printed Pages or Personal Con- 
tacts in Religious Education?” by Rev. 
George Lawrence Parker, retiring presi- 
dent of the Society ; “Our Boys in College,” 
by Prof. James Bissett Pratt of Williams 
College; “Some Recent Developments in 
Character Education,” by Rev. Lyman V. 


Rutledge of Dedham, Mass., the new presi- ° 


dent; and “The Task of Religious Educa- 
tion,” by Dr. Joseph M. Artman, executive 
secretary of the Religious Education 
Association. 


OUT OF THE BOOK OF LIFE 


“Ty all education, but especially in reli-. 


gious education,” said Mr. Parker, “we 
are using printing presses instead of per- 
sonality. We do not underrate the 
splendid influence of all the new materia! 
that has come to us. Most teachers do 
not use it enough or enough of it. But 
it is still true that the Sunday-schools 
of a liberal body may find it wise and 
well to go back to the method of Socrates 
and Jesus of letting each teacher gather a 
group of scholars and teach them right out 
of the book of life itself. A liberal body 
need not hesitate to go so far as to declare 
that every lesson should be suggested by 
the pupils themselves; for no lesson is 
really learned unless the pupil really de- 
sires to learn it. That desire is created 
by experience. 

“A yveal teacher in religion will need to 
be religious himself—vitally interested in 
religion. I have quit asking somebody to 
teach in Sunday-school. I choose rather 
to spend my time endeavoring to give 
through my ministry such inspiration that 
people will feel that they have to teach.” 


College men of to-day, said Professor 
Pratt, are on the whole a cleaner, more 
upright, more interesting, more promising 
lot than were their predecessors at the be- 
ginning of the century. "There is less senti- 
ment among them, a little more hardness. 


PROF. 


JAMES BISSETT PRATT 


There is less evident display of enthusiasm, 
but as much genuine enthusiasm for 
buman service. In sex, they are more 
frank, in some ways more free, but saner 
and a good deal finer. They have wider 
and deeper intellectual interests than used 
to be found among college men; they have 
saner estimates of values; they do more 
individual thinking. 

Probably they are less religious. They 
feel less the needs of religion; religion is 
remote from themselves. Young people 
to-day lack a definite religious faith, a 
sacred authoritative book, the religious 
sanctions for morality and systematic 
training in religion. There is less conflict 
than formerly in the student’s mind be- 
tween the facts of science and the beliefs 
of religion. Nevertheless, some of these 
students are searching for religion. 

What is the right kind of religious pre- 
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paration for the boy who is headed for 
college? Professor Pratt asked. He cited 
two kinds of bad preparation: one which 
gives him too much shelter from the de- 
structive ideas of the times; and another 
which fails to provide him, from his 
early years up, with a positive culture of 
the inner religious life, a culture that 
feeds the emotional and volitional springs 
of his religious nature. 

First, advised Professor Pratt, do not 
teach the youth things that he will have 
to unlearn in college. Second, start a- 
backfire against the destructive criticism 
of the times; share frankly with him the 
difficulties that science has created for 
religion, and teach him those fundamental 
spiritual verities of which one can be sure 
in spite of the new knowledge. This 
means essentially the cultivation of wor- 
ship, practice in the contemplation of, and 
growth in the sense of cosmic values. 
Religion is not social service, or even 
exalted morality; it is personal and 
cosmic—truths not only accepted, but felt 
and experienced. 


SOME PROFESSORS. HELP 


In the discussion, Professor Pratt as- 
serted that the churches do not give much 
chance for worship; the service is full of 
distractions; the benediction is the best 
part of it; there are too many words 
spoken, too little contemplative silence. 
As two ideal examples of worship he cited 


' the Roman Catholic Mass and the Quaker 


meeting. In reply to a question, he said 
that, in his opinion, the destructive atti- 
tude of some professors was helpful rather 
than harmful to the students; it leads 
them to examine into the foundations of 
their faith. 

One seldom hears a more informing and 
practical presentation than Mr. Rutledge 
gave in discussing character education 
methods. He first reviewed significant 
modern steps—among them the “Iowa 
Plan” of character education, the founding 
of Antioch College, nursery schools and 
habit clinics, and the reshaping of the 
entire curriculum of the public schools in 
St. Louis, Mo., for the purpose of character 
education. Apropos of this “indirect” 
method, Mr. Rutledge declared: “We shall 
eventually swing back from all these 
specialized character-training ‘stunts’ to 
the old and well-established proposition 
that life is all one piece, and character 
is developed by meeting the challenges of 
real situations.” 

Back of such ventures there seem to be 
three main lines of development, said Mr. 
Rutledge—character analysis, character 
measurement, ,and “projects.” In char- 
acter analysis, he believed that there can 
be nothing stable until scientific analysis 
has been stabilized, and that is the work 
of the scientist. In character measure- 
ment, people are yet working with a rubber 
tape; when applied to any one personality, 
it is more elastic than rubber. It gives a 
false estimate. Character measurement 
for a time must also be left to the scientist. 
The project method has dangers and pit- 
falls, but is full of promise. 

“Let us sweep our minds clear of all 
other interpretations of character and deal 
with the child as vital human energy 
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emerging into personality,’ Mr. Rutledge 
counseled. “About the best we can do as 
teachers is to give that personality room 
and material for its growth.” Character, 
he added, is not imposed; it grows natu- 
rally. In religion one must educate him- 
self; let teachers see that this self-educa- 
tion, this natural growth, takes place. 
Mr. Rutledge continued : 

“Tf we must pass judgment upon char- 
acter-education methods, let it be with 
the touchstone of vitality. Does the 
method deal directly with vital energy? 
Does it, purposely or accidentally, help to 
release that energy into the finer and 
stronger elements of human personality? 
Is the method a form of environment 
which challenges the energy of the child 
into action, opens channels for expression, 
and provides materials for growth?” 


TWO PRINCIPLES 


There are two life principles for the 
schoolroom. The first is the stimulus of 
responsibility. 
said Mr. Rutledge, “we could make each 
child feel that he must work out his own 
salvation, most of our problems of charac- 
ter development would be solved.” The 
second principle is the allurement of cul- 


REV. LYMAN VY. RUTLEDGE 


ture, which began with man’s awe and 
love for the beauties of Mother Nature. 
Mr. Rutledge said: 

“Surely this allurement of culture should 
be a powerful incentive to action in our 
schools to-day. There remains to us all 
the beauty of wild nature—majestic, 
serene, transcendent—and added thereto 
the refinements of human art. The prob- 
lem now is to restore to culture its allur- 
ing quality. We must learn to see again 
the challenging beauty of raw material. 
One of the chief blunders here is that we 
give the young hand no work of its own 
to do, but place before it a finished product 
with the warning not to touch, and the 
discouraging announcement that it could 


“If by a happy scheme,”’: 


The Christian Register 


not make anything half so perfect if it 
tried. The true use of highest art is to 
lead the awakened soul to a finer expres- 
sion of its own powers.” 

Dr. Artman said that religious educa- 
tion had begun outside the church; it had 
moved up from the basement to a place 
alongside the church. Now there is be- 
ginning a new era in which the church 
is to be run so that it can do the work of 
education. But advancement in this para- 
mount work of the church almost whoily 
depends upon getting the minister to take 
the responsibility for education. 

The central task, explained Dr. Artman, 
is “to hook up understanding and motiva- 
tion.’ People live almost wholly hy 
habits, not ideas, according to the psychol- 
ogists. Religious educators have been 
hoodwinked by not realizing this; they 
have worked to get across ideas. But 
people are moved by feeling; they can 
know, but not be trusted to do. 

Character, declared Dr. Artman, is 
achieved in groups; groups are important 
means to an important end. The family 
is an educative group; so also is the 
church, And the church should ask: “Are 
we the kind of group in which a boy and 
girl can go wrong?” Neither divisive creeds 
nor the emphases of Fundamentalist and 
modernist have touched life. The work of 
the church is rather the growing of people, 
the development within them of insight, 
resources, motivations, convictions, and 


- obligations that will meet the needs of 


the time and the time to come, 


CHURCH FOR COURTSHIP? 


The family is the chief agent for the 
formation of character. Dr. Artman de- 
clared that he could spot children that 
came from broken homes. People need 
definite education for home-making; the 
present method of getting ready for family 
life is obsolete. Every chureh should be- 
come an expert on the family. Someone 
criticized a Christian Endeayor society for 
being a courting group. “Why not?’ asked 
Dr. Artman. ‘Why not organize groups 
in the church for courtships?” 

“Tt is life we are after,’ said Dr. Art- 
man, “life in the terms of our age. HEdu- 
eators to-day need agility as well as 
ability; they must be living beings in a 
living age. I want groups—groups with 
a purpose. Give me one hundred men and 
women of the right kind, and I will move 
America !” 

Mr. Fairley announced that the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education is to prepare 
a primary hymnal. For this book, services 
of worship are being sought, services that 
touch the lives of children, that “open for 
them doors into the infinite.” Mr. Fairley 
said: “Send us also the hymns that moved 
you as children.” He spoke of the recent 
parents’ exhibit in New York City, where 
for the religious booths diverse faiths 
united to make them a success. He gave 
special credit to Mrs. Arthur T. Brown of 
the Child Study Association for her work 
on the exhibits, and called attention to her 
article about them in the Federal Council 
Bulletin. Mr. Fairley will hereafter de- 
vote his entire time to the work of the 
Department of Religious Education. 


ford, Mass., 
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The report of the clerk pointed out that 
the annual children’s service in Boston, 
Mass., in May, is becoming another of the 
traditions of Anniversary Week, and an- 
nounced that two sets of slides had been 
added: one from the paintings of the life 
of Jesus by William Hole, and another 
illustrating van Dyke’s “The Other Wise 
Man.” Bulletin Number Nine of the Reli- 
gious Education Series, Dr. Florence 


Buck’s “Grading a Small Sunday School,” - 


has been reprinted. The Religious Arts 
Guild has helped to complete sets of cos- 
tumes for pageants. A dramatic service 
for Peace Sunday has been prepared, and 
Mrs. M. M. Burdett has prepared a service 
on “World Brotherhood and Peace” for 
use by smaller schools. 


RESOLUTIONS, ELECTIONS 


Resolutions of appreciation were passed 
for the notable service of three church 
school workers: Miss Ellen C. Morse, 
teacher for seventy years, and Miss 
Caroline D. Putnam, teacher for fifty-five 


years, in the school at Jamaica Plain,. 


Mass.; and William H.. Hale, for thirty- 
one years superintendent of the Chelms- 
church school. Another 
resolution recommended that church sehool 
teaching and the pages of The Beacon in- 
clude materials on kindness to animals; 
that such publications as Our Dumb Ani- 
mals be placed in the hands of chureh 
school children; and that a Humane Edu- 
cation Committee be appointed by the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship for Social Justice to 
prepare a set of lessons for church schools. 

Officers elected were: Rev. Lyman V. 
Rutledge of Dedham, Mass., president ; Dr. 
Thomas H. Billings, Salem, Mass., and 
Miss Annie M. Filoon, Providence, R.I., 
vice-presidents ; Miss Lucretia T. Gartrell, 
Boston, clerk; Alfred HE. Chase, Lynn, 
Mass., treasurer. New directors elected 
were: Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Rey. J. Harry Hooper, Hingham, 
Mass.; Rev. George Lawrence Parker, 
Toledo, Ohio; Mrs. Henrietta C. Thomas, 
Wollaston, Mass.; Carl 3B. Wetherell, 
Andover, N.H.; Mrs. Emma M. Kocher- 
sperger, Belmont, Mass. 


Dr. Millikan’s Discovery 


Prof. Robert A. Millikan of the Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, winner of 
the Nobel Prize in physics, has engaged 
the attention of the scientific world by his 


discovery of the “cosmic rays,” and the. 


announcement by him and his associates 
of evidence for continuous creative activity 
in the universe. Dr. Millikan is a member 
of the Union Liberal Church ‘in Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Dr. Bradford Leavitt, minister of this 
church, says: 

“Dr. Millikan thinks it probable that the 
radiations of cosmic rays result from the 
rebuilding of matter out of energy, or, to 
put it another way, are evidence that the 
creative process is now going on. Creation 


is continuous; the universe is not a clock 


running down; and the tremendous energy 
of the sun and stars, only a tiny fraction 
of which strikes planets, is not dissipated 


in space,” a 


1 


, 
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T no meeting of Anniversary Week was 

there a more representative group of 
Unitarian ministers on the program than 
that of the Retreat, held in the “upper 
room” at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Although notice of the meetings held a 
modest place on the week’s advance pro- 
gram, the roomy front office on the sixth 
floor was filled to its capacity, and late 
comers crowded half of the large adjoin- 
ing office. Dr. Sydney B. Snow, chairman 
of the trustees of the Retreat, presided, 
and the speakers were Dr. Francis G. 
Peabody, Dr. Louis C. Cornish, Dr. Horace 
Westwood, Rev. Lawrence Clare, Dr. 
Eugene R. Shippen, Dr. John H. Lathrop, 
and Mrs. Theodore C. Williams. 


- + 

The purpose of the meeting and the pro- 
posed Retreat was explained. The Re- 
treat is a recently incorporated body of 
Unitarians banded together to meet what 
those interested deem a special need of 
the times—the provision of opportunity 
for temporary retirement from profes- 
sional and business cares, in a place set 
apart for spiritual refreshment. The idea 
grew out of the meeting each winter, for 
the past sixteen years, of a small group of 
ministers for study and refreshment. Dr. 
Snow is chairman; Rev. Harold G. Arnold 
is the secretary; Henry D. Sharpe of 
Providence, R.I., (P. O. Box 1385) is 
treasurer; and Mrs. Theodore C. Williams, 
The Charlesgate, Boston, is in charge of 
the correspondence 

The advisory board is made up of about 
sixty ministers, laymen, and laywomen 
who are interested in the project. 

The plan and purpose of the trustees is 
to secure a secluded estate in the country, 
always open, which will serve a consider- 
able number of ministers and laity 
throughout the year. The Retreat, ac- 
cording to its preliminary circular, should 
“offer opportunity for solitude and for con- 
genial fellowship, and beauty and peace 
should be its informing spirit.” Here, 
“ander conditions of absolute freedom, 
those of different religious background 
and outlook may find welcome, the pur- 
pose always being for spiritual growth 
and a larger ‘unity of the spirit.’ ” 

That people do not want a minister to 
get down among them, but rather that 
they want to be lifted up, was the opinion 
expressed by Dr. Peabody, whose brief 
contribution to the program was a de- 
scription of the “Cambridge Brotherhood,” 
organized almost a half-century ago along 
the lines of the proposed Retreat, with the 
need to “come apart and rest awhile.” 
“Out of this quietude of the spirit comes 
a clarifying of the mind and a fortifying 
of the soul,” he said. 

Rey. Lawrence Clare referred to the 
tendency of the business, the minor chari- 
ties, and the social service of the church 
to dispossess its devotional life, so that 
people are inclined to smile if one ven- 
tures to say that the chief purpose of the 
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To Establish “The Retreat” 
i _ Several speakers define purpose of a place 
of spiritual refreshment 


church is adoration. Mr. Clare spoke par- 
ticularly of the new movement in England 
to regain something of the old devotional 
life, by gatherings at which ministers en- 
gage in devotion and discussion. 

“Both there and over here, there is an 
overemphasis of expression,” he declared. 
“There are things that cannot be put into 
language.” Unitarians in England are 
exceedingly self-conscious, he said, on the 
subject of religion, which means that reli- 
gion is not quite natural to them. This 
stands in the way, he thinks, of the first 
idea of a retreat, which is silence. 

“The grandest things in life are too 
sacred to be argued about,” he said. Mr. 
Clare described the four classes of people 
who are interested in retreats: the 
Spinoza type, who like to discuss; the 
Quaker type, who have a deep feeling of 
the profound value of silence; the semi- 
Catholics, who will not become Catholic, 
but whose temper tends that way; and the 
born Wordsworthians, who are stimulated 
by beautiful scenery and have a mystical 
vision. These four types are all mystics, 
he stated, and added that it is a mistake 
not to recognize the mystical type in the 
Unitarian religion. 

Dr. Cornish pointed out the place for 
the Retreat in the liberal denomination, 
and the particular need for it now. Dr. 
Shippen dwelt on the need for beauty and 
the cultivation of the quiet and worshipful 
spirit which the Retreat would meet; and 
Dr. Lathrop described the “Brotherhood 
of the Good Life,” a group of ministers 
who have gone into retreat together for 
several years. 

Dr. Westwood, Laymen’s League mis- 
sioner, discovers everywhere a yearning 
after the deep things of the spirit. The 
missions which he finds so successful in 
their results are a manifestation of this 
fact, he said. 


-- 


The trustees give to Mrs. Williams the 
credit of initiating the movement toward 
a Retreat. Mrs. Williams described how 
the idea grew in her mind, and how she 
had interested others until a_ sufficient 
group had formed to carry on the enter- 
prise. The Retreat is now an incor- 
porated body. Dr. Snow explained that 
no campaign for funds was projected, but 
the trustees hope that those who are in- 
terested will volunteer their help. Mrs. 
Williams has made the Retreat, under her 
will, the beneficiary of a substantial sum 
of money, together with the rare classical 
library of the late Rev. Theodore ©. Wil- 
liams, and the bulk of the old Italian 
ecclesiastical pictures which she and Mr. 
Williams collected during their residence 
abroad. Another bequest brings the ex- 
pectation of an endowment of $50,000, and 
other friends have contributed without 
solicitation $6,000 in cash and pledges. 

The specific needs are an estate beauti- 
fully and conveniently located; gifts 
toward a fund for building and furnish- 
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ing; a maintenance fund; memorial gifts 
and memorial rooms; a travel fund, to 
bring to the Retreat some who work in 
isolated places, and also to keep the en- 
terprise national in character; and resi- 
duary bequests for endowing the Retreat, 
to ensure its future. 


Laymen to Lenox Again 


Lenox, Mass., will this year again be 
the meeting place of the annual conven- 
tion of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
Sessions of the eighth annual convention 
will be held in the Hotel Aspinwall, at 
Lenox, Friday, Saturday, and Sunday, 
September 21-23. This will be the third 
time for the Laymen at this favorite New 
England resort, the conventions of 1925 
and 1927 having been previously held 
there. Chapter programs, how to plan 
them, how to carry them out, how to re- 
late them to the central task of the 
church, will be the chief business of the 
convention, which will, however, as usual, 
hear able speakers on themes of com- 
manding interest to men. 


Anniversary Week Weather 


“The Nomad,” writing in his column in 
The Boston Hvening -Transcript of May 
28, gives voice to a traditional and genial 
pessimism, when he says: 

“Anniversary Week being over, it is now 
reasonable to expect a season of good 
weather. It is an amazing thing, the way 
wet and cloudy weather clings to that 
period of solemn meetings. It always has 
rained during Anniversary Week, no 
matter what week has been selected for the 
‘exercises.’ The meetings were once held 
at an earlier time in the month. It al- 
ways rained. They were deferred to a 
later week, in order to get the benefit of 
the ‘settled weather.’ The rain moved on, 
and occupied that week. Unitarians are 
not noted for credulousness, but there are 
beyond doubt individuals among them who 
believe that if the meetings were to be 
held in the rainless belt of Tacna-Arica, 
in South America, where no rain has 
fallen for a thousand years, copious 
showers would set in there with the open- 
ing of the proceedings and remain un- 
interrupted as long as they continued. 
‘The Nomad’ well remembers the first 
week that he ever spent in Boston. It 
was in May, 1881. It rained all the week. 
‘The Nomad’ asked a Bostonian whether 
this was the usual thing. The Bostonian 
answered laconically : ‘Has to rain—Anni- 
versary Week.’ That was—let us see— 
apparently about forty-seven years ago. 
And it still rains in Anniversary Week. 
Could not some arrangement be made with 
the American Unitarian Association to 
defer these meetings until periods of 
drought have declared themselves?” 


Preaching at Poughkeepsie 


Rey. Leon R. Land is preaching Sunday 
mornings at the Unitarian Church in 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., in addition to his 
work as leader of the Bronx Free Fellow- 
ship in Brooklyn, N.Y., whose meetings 
are held Sunday evenings. 
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East, West, Middle 


Be is not West in Unitarian churche 
least not in one respect. A minister who won 
great recognition as a preacher far beyond where 
the West begins, was called to a New England 
church which is as near to the place where the East 
ends, on the Atlantic seaboard, as land allows. Of 
his earlier experience, he says his church on Sun- 
days was always filled; and it was no small place. 
But to get together a strong congregation of people 
dependable for managing and supporting the insti- 
tution was another and very difficult matter. 
Toward the rising sun, in New England, the loyalty 
to the church as institution, and the willingness 
to labor for its sustenance in financial and other 
extra-worshiping ways, is a tradition of intense 
pride to the people. Going to church, with many 
of these people, notably the more comfortable and 
generous with this world’s goods, is not exactly a 
steady habit. There you have a fact, a stubborn 
persistence, with which all zealous people are ill 
at ease. The East pours out its money, but it does 
not pour into the sanctuary. The West—well, let 
each reader furnish the details according to his 
knowledge. 

There is no doubt that the problem of bringing 
Western churches to self-support, and of getting 
their members to contribute of their means to the 
larger work of the communion, is growing more 
nearly soluble. In fact, there are as many com- 
manding churches in the West as there are in the 
East, and some of them are outstripping Eastern 
churches in vitality, organization, budgeting, and 
thought. Now that we have an expanding institu- 
tional life in Chicago and vicinity, we ought to 
witness a great advance in free-church solidarity, 
and, if we do, the center of gravity of Unitarianism 
will be in the way of shifting from New England 
to that geographical focal point of increasing num- 
bers of American interests. In no respect is the 
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trend more marked than in the religious life of the 
country. In Chicago is the largest group of divinity 
schools in the United States, and they are proud of 
their progressive ways. We welcome any adjust-— 
ment by means of which we shall increase in spiri- 
tual, intellectual, and numerical strength. There 
is something better than East or West, and that 
might be the Middle. 


rl 
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Prophet for Bishop? 


NICE question: Can a prophet become a 

bishop? The Methodists have just exalted one, 
Francis J. McConnell, to the most important 
“area” in New York, and at the same time have 
declined to elevate to the bishopric Dr. Lewis 
Oliver Hartman, editor of Zion’s Herald. If Dr. 
Hartman had attained the prize (though we think 
he has no desire for such distinction), it would 
have been a magnificent demonstration of the 
greatness of the heart of Methodism. His editorial 
advocacy of the radical change in making bishops 
subject to a limited instead of a life tenure is in 
itself a token of his independence and courage; 
but much more is his unremitting attack through 
the years on the dead hand of church politics and 
administration. This has been a test of the pro- 
phetic as against the priestly dominance in his 
church. Of course, all churches must face this 
condition. When we turn to the field of social reli- 
gion and ethics, Dr. Hartman has a simply impos- 
sible record—a record of what we should call the 
religion of Isaiah, Jesus, and Paul. He has believed 
they meant what they said, and he has added mod- 
ern application and equivalent, which not one well- 
oiled ecclesiastic ever believed or added. His 
general attitude may be gathered from the follow- 
ing editorial excerpt, published May 238: 


The Christian church began as a school of trouble-makers. 
Her disciples were always turning the world upside down. The 
Christian church has usually ended by turning its trouble- 
makers out of doors. America to-day has no scarcity of 
prophets. One looks at the map of the United States, and the 
eyes rest upon Los Angeles, Chicago, New York, Des Moines, 
Boston, San Diego, Portland. In each city, faces rise to greet 
one, men and women loved and_ respected. These are men 
and women fired by social passion. They are in the thick of 
the fight for justice in industrial relations. They are teaching 
in schools. They are editing papers. They are leading labor 
movements. They are physicians, merchants, lawyers. Many 
of them are not in the church. They are doing the church’s 
work, they are fired by the flame that burned so brightly in 
the breast of the first disciples, but they are not connected 
with the church. And, in many cases, the decision was not — 
theirs. They sought to speak through the church and they 
could not. They are disowned children of the church. 


Dr. Hartman has told what he believed was 
God’s truth about Russia, Sacco-Vanzetti, and the 
present Coal Strike. These are named because 
they are within the deadly danger zone. He 
suffered for them and many other sins of forth- 
telling, though he does not know that he suffered, 
and to him the idea of martyrdom would be plain 
silly. The fact is, for Methodism and Christendom, 
and this whole world, Dr. Hartman is a far more 
prophetable servant than any bishop could be; and 
this we say with appropriate high esteem for 
Bishop McConnell and the Church. Because his 
present office is unequaled in major opportunity 
by any episcopal function, Dr. Hartman has 
been elevated by not being discontinued as editor, 
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for this honor and recognition none among his 
nds and colleagues is more grateful than the 


Editor of this journal. : 


Coolidge at Gettysburg 


T GETTYSBURG, on Memorial Day, President 
Coolidge spoke on the spot where the spirit of 


‘Abraham Lincoln sixty-five years ago uttered such 


a pellucid sentiment in favor of one peaceful 
humanity as the world had not heard before from 
the lips of a mortal statesman. Let us pay tribute: 
When our present Leader seeks the heart of man- 
kind for that same elemental unity, he is a true 
interpreter ; and such he was on the day of the rich 
dead. He laid no least emphasis upon the side of 
war; and very carefully he phrased the right of our 
armed defense. When he came to the “extent of 
war’s cursed destruction, he said simply, cogently, 
that “any nations engaging in war would thereby 
necessarily be engaging in a course prejudicial to 
us.” The President proceeded to a height new for 
him, when as T’he Times of New York remarked, 


“he almost gloried in the fact that when the Ameri- 


can people have gone to war they have entered it in 
‘a state of unpreparedness.’ This he cited as 

proof of our peaceful intent.” Such sentiment was 
to the letter the thing that both Woodrow Wilson 


- and Newton D. Baker said, but they were Demo- 


crats, remarks our cotemporary, and that is why 
they “threw Republicans into patriotic hysterics.” 

Specifically, Mr. Coolidge traced the growth of 
the peace idea since M. Briand, in his historic pro- 
posal to this country in June of 1927, suggested 
that France and the United States in their mutual 
relations renounce war. Secretary Kellogg has 
carried the matter to the six great Powers, and the 
reception of his notes has been most encouraging. 
It is now a subject of earnest discussion. What a 
monument of wisdom and humanity this thing, con- 
summated, would be! Who does not breathe the 
spirit of the President, as he concluded: 


We have gathered to pay tribute to our soldier dead. This 
day is consecrated to their memory. It seems to me that the 
greatest honors that we can do to those who have died on the 
field of battle that this Republic might live is soberly to pledge 
ourselves to bend our every effort to prevent any recurrence 
of war. The government of the people, by the people, for the 
people, which Lincoln described in his immortal address, is 
a government of peace, not of war; and our dead will not 
have died in vain if, inspired by their sacrifice, we endeavor 
by every means within our power to prevent the shedding of 
human blood in the attempted settlement of international 
controversies. 


The Protestant Mind 


HE FIRST large Protestant church to vote 

against the idea of a Roman Catholic for Presi- 
dent was the Southern Baptist Convention, which 
represents nearly four millions of people. By a 
unanimous record they warned the Democratic 
Party against Governor Alfred E. Smith, on reli- 
gious grounds. The great Methodist Church has 
thus far spoken loudly about Governor ‘Smith’s 
“wetness,” and the die cast against him by the 
Methodists on that account is doubtless sincere, but 
it is not more than one-half the real reason for their 
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determination. The other half is religion. That. 
will be manifest in a few days after his nomination, 
if it should come. Before a large Lutheran gather- 
ing in New York last week, Dr. Charles L. Fry, 
who speaks in a highly representative way for sev- 
eral millions of co-churchmen because he is an emi- 
nent Lutheran official and most deeply respected, 
was trenchant on the subject. 

Shall we have a man in the White House who acknowledges 
allegiance to the Autocrat on the Tiber who hates democracy, 
public schools, Protestant parsonages, individual right, and 
everything that is essential to independence [said Dr. Fry]? 
The American voter for the first time is faced with that 
question, and in answering it we must fight second war for 


independence and emancipation. Of course, if Smith is nomi- 
nated for President, I believe all Lutherans will vote against 


him and support Herbert Hoover or another Republican 
candidate. 
A liberal professor, David S. Muzzey, of 


Columbia, speaking what may be called the opinion 
of the intelligentsia, views the situation. 

Shall we keep a man out of the White House because he 
is a Catholic [he asks]? . . There are two ways of look- 
ing at the question, but only one reasonable attitude to take. 
On the one hand, it is unmistakably the official desire of the 
[Catholic] Church to extend its guthority throughout the 
world in government as well as religion. On the other hand, 
the Pope can have no reasonable expectation of fulfilling this 
desire. The Pope pretends to expect the repossession of 
Rome by the Church, but Italy disregards him. How much 
less can he then expect to influence this mighty Nation, with 
its 110,000,000 inhabitants and untold resources! ; 


In our opinion, the Protestant Church mind will 
be saying in unison: Why should we take any 
chances? We believe that saying will prevail. 


Respecting the Specialist 


RUSTEES OF COLLEGES and of other insti- 

tutions which require the technician’s science 
and skill have a delicate task not to go beyond their 
proper office nor get in over their heads. To inter- 
fere with a specialist in a highly complicated pro- 
fession the inwardness of which he cannot unfold 
to the uninitiate is the cause of many heartburn- 
ings and dreadful administrative inefficiencies. We 
commend the advice which President Kenneth C. M. 
Sills of Bowdoin College gave to business men, who, 
he said, have a perfect right to criticize the college 
product, but no right to tell the college how to 
operate. “You may believe,” he said, “that gradu- 
ates of our colleges do not have enough technical 
training to enter business, or that they have too 
much. Such general criticisms our colleges are 
glad to receive. But the business of education itself 
must be left in the hands of those who are trained 
for leadership in that field of human endeavor.” 
Our sympathy usually goes to the men in respon- 
sible place who must pass the test of many-minded 
and untechnical boards, when we read of difficul- 
ties in the press. There are more things involved 
than these few lines may indicate, we admit, and 
a general urgency of leaders to better results is 
salutary and it ought to be welcomed. But for suc- 
cess, respect for a man’s knowledge and his calling 
is fundamental. 


He ear. 
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——- Book Rebirws 


A New Writer 


The list of Unitarian authors continues to expand, giving no indica- 


tion of diminution. 


The latest name to be added to our literary roll of 


honor is that of Richard Maurice Elliott, son of our old friends Thomas H. 
Elliott and Mrs. Elliott of Lowell and Star Island. The Century Company 
has just brought out a handsome volume recording Mr. Elliott’s impressions 
of a recent journey through the heart of Asia. Starting at Constantinople, 
his wanderings led him through Palestine, Persia, India, Burma, and Indo- 
China, to Hongkong. A fuller comment on this most interesting work will 
appear in an early issue of TH» Recister. Its title is The Sunny Side of 
Asia. Dipping into its pages, here and there, we have found it a fascinat- 
ing report of wanderings in lands, for the most part, little known to 


Americans. 


A. R. H. * 


Root Gospels 
CLAYTON R. BOWEN 


THe GOSPEL BEFORE THE GOSPELS. By Bur- 
ton Scott Easton. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.75. 


A book of exceptional value, by one of 
the most competent New Testament schol- 
ars in America. Dr. Easton is a professor 
in the General Theological Seminary 
(Episcopal) in New York, and these six 
chapters were given there in December, 
1927, as the Bishop Paddock lectures for 
the year. They deal with a subject which 
of late has come to the very forefront of 
Gospel study. After some generations of 
devoted investigation, there has come to 
be a general agreement about the solution 
of the “synoptic problem” which does not 
seem likely to be overthrown. Our 
“Matthew” and “Luke” used at least two 
common sources, one for Jesus’ teaching 
(a source now commonly indicated by the 
symbol “Q”), the other for the story of 
his mission, which was our “Mark” in 
substantially its present form. From these 
documents, and from others not now re- 
coverable or identifiable, they drew their 
material. 

Be it so. To-day we raise the antece- 
dent question: How did this material 
comeé to Mark, or to the compiler of “Q” 
(usually supposed to be the disciple 
Matthew)? What of its history in the 
days before it was written at all. Sepa- 
rate it into its component items, and ask 
of each: How did it assume this form? 
How was it transmitted? A whole school 
or “form-historians” has arisen since 1900, 
concentrating on this problem, and to a 
succinct and singularly lucid account of 
their work Dr. Easton devotes his first 
two lectures. Little of this work has been 
done in English, no satisfactory account 
of it has been written in English. These 
chapters alone give our book great value 
for British and American students. The 
third lecture, with all due acknowledg- 
ment of the right and value of this form- 
criticism, subjects its scope and limita- 
tions to a searching criticism. Most new 
views are argued with an enthusiasm that 
sees no limits at all to the method in- 
volved. The “form-historians,” once they 


had reduced a Gospel passage to a fa- 
miliar category of literary form, seemed 
largely to think that they had disposed of 
it altogether. Back of the moment when 
it appears embodied in this or that form, 
the material had apparently no existence. 
With full knowledge of the method, with 
full sympathy for its use, Dr. Easton 
points out that it has no bearing at all 
on the historic truth of the material it- 
self. A fact, as well as a fiction, may 
circulate as parable, healing-tale, dialogue, 
or moral apothegm. = 

The last three chapters form a masterly 
demonstration of the essential historicity 
of the Gospel material. There is no “con- 
servatism” here, theological or critical. 
There is the keenest analysis of the text, 
based on the most accurate knowledge, 
showing beyond further cavyil that the 
Gospels do not register the ideas and in- 
terests of the age which produced them. 
They preserve authentic tradition of his- 
toric words and deeds out of a time and 
a situation which are definitely passed. 
Mythical and legendary elements ‘are 
there, undoubtedly, and these are recog- 
nized with the utmost candor by Dr. 
Easton, to a degree beyond the conclusions 
of writers often called “radical.” Yet 
these do not affect the substance of the 
narrative or of the teaching. This demon- 
stration has never been better done; the 
fantastic unreality of the attempt to turn 
the Gospels into fiction has never been 
more clearly exposed. Henceforth we may 
build upon these primitive records with a 
renewed sense of their essential reliability. 


._ Joan Through Irish Eyes 


My JEANNE pD’ARcC. By Michael Monahan, 
New York: The Century Company. $3.00. 

There is no reason in the world why an 
Irishman should not write about Joan. 
Bernard Shaw has done so with distinc- 
tion. Now another Irishman tries his 
hand, and, Irish-like, is entirely unsatis- 
fied with the portrait of the Maid as 
limned by “G. B. 8S.” Mr. Monahan is 
poetic, rhapsodical, prejudiced; but he 
loves Joan of Are, and much may be 
pardoned a lover. He is poetic, much of his 
writing being prose poetry. Here is a sample 
inspired by Joan, asleep on the ground 
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among her soldiers: “Sleep, dear and 
lovely child, sleep unscathed and safe amid 
the rude camp, under the cold night stars, 
guarded by invisible presences, hallowed 
by thy innocent dreams, sustained by the 
mystic purpose that is leading thee on. 
It is so we prefer to think of thee, fille 
de Dieu, as we recall thy marvellous 
legend, consecrated as thou art by the love 
of humanity, inspirer as thou art of our 
own dreams and hopes when we turn from 
a world defaced by evil to renew our trust 
in the eternal providence of God.” He is 
rhapsodical; every few pages he leaves 
his narrative, flaps his wings, and flies up 
into a sky of purple patches. This will 
do as a sample: “Dost thou know the 
lovely country of Touraine, gentle reader, 
garden of France, as it is happily named? 
If not, then thou art to be envied, since a 
paradise awaits thee.” He is prejudiced; 
anything English excites his ire. He 
thanks God that there has been only one 
English pope. He can see nothing good 
in Shaw, and Shakespeare committed an 
unpardonable sin when he put Joan into 
Henry VI. 

In spite of all this, Mr. Monahan has 
written a readable book and one which 
will give a beautiful picture of the divine 
Maid. There are numerous illustrations, 
mostly of paintings and statues of Joan. 
Printing and binding are distinctive. 
There are a few things we should like to 
have otherwise: the continuous and ex- ~ 
asperating use of the historical present 
tense. Sometimes one sentence will be in 
the past and the next in the present. Five 
hundred years is too great a leap in one 
paragraph, even for an Irishman. To us, 
the use of the historical present seems to 
imply the existence of such marvellous 
descriptive power that we can make the 
dead past live again even in the present. 
Such power is rare. Another crime in our 
eyes is putting the verb first. Mr. Monahan 
commits this crime frequently—page 144, 


. “came some agents of Burgundy,’ may 


stand as a sample. But when these sub- 
tractions are made, the fact remains that 
the book is colorful, vivid, and engaging. 
The author does not spare the Catholics 
in his criticisms, and he speaks his mind 
in no uncertain terms as he arraigns 
Joan’s accusers. E.F. 


A Prophet of Cheer 


CONSTRUCTIVE CITIZENSHIP. By'L. P. Jacks. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.00. 

It is not too much to say that the author 
of this book is one of the truest, most 
clear-sighted and inspiring of modern 
prophets. He will serve as an effective anti- 
dote to the writings of Spengler, Bertrand 
Russell, and of Dean Inge in his gloomier 
moods. He is certainly right in declaring 
that the prophets of gloom can injure but 
not help us, and that we are adopting “a 
false method of reform when we begin 
by operations that weaken society, either 
morally or materially, by plunging it into 
despair, by inducing the atmosphere of 
the sick room, and then, when its courage 
and resources are at a low ebb, expect i 
to perform some mighty feat of reforma- 
tion. Nothing much is to be hoped for 
from any system or program which 
originated in social despair, 


ess, in men’s distrust of one an- 
in the atmosphere of the sick room 
4 that of the cockpit.” 
and helpful is the chapter on “Time Think- 
{ ing in Social Affairs.” It is a great mis- 
4 take, the author says, to regard a nation 
as a large number of people oceupying a 
geographical area. What makes them a 
nation is their organic lives, their history 
and traditions, which are the growth of 
time. The nation is a process in time, not 
an object in space. The whole book gives 
an impression of ripeness and maturity of 
thought, of wisdom and trustworthiness in 
statement. What is needed greatly is 
moral improvement, but this must not be 
attempted directly. Dr. Jacks thinks that 
the best way to improve men is through 
their work, and that- what is supremely 
needed in the modern world is not so much 
' quantity or mass production as quality. 
To him religion is concerned not with 
quantity but with quality, which is spirit. 
What Christianity asks is not how much 
of this world’s goods we are to get, but 
whether they will really be good when we 
get them. It is the passion for excellence 
_ that makes us human. “When God 
| breathed the breath of life into man’s 
nostrils, he assigned him the impossible 
for a vocation; and the history of civiliza- 
tion, which is one vast miracle, declares 
man’s fitness for the high calling.” The 
modern world will be really Christian, 
truly human, and nobly religious when 
every workman seeks for the highest 
quality in production. So Dr. Jacks thinks 
that the statement of Jesus will stand, 
that if we seek first the highest values, 
the lesser values will be added to us. 
Seek quality first in obedience to the 
heavenly vision, and the rest will follow. 
Society to-day, he believes, is suffering 
from the moral anzemia which results 
from the valuation of life in terms of its 
pleasures. Moral health will come when 
the ideal of excellence becomes the con- 
trolling ideal of our civilization, and when 
production and performance of the highest 
quality rather than happiness become the 

end and objective of education. G.R.D. 


Tyndale and Luther 


. Tuer First Encuish New TESTAMENT AND 
Luruer. By L. Franklin Gruber. Burlington, 
Iowa: The Lutheran Literary Board. $1.25. 

There has long been a difference of 
opinion among scholars as to the extent 
that Tyndale’s translation of the New 
Testament was dependent upon that of 
Luther. President Gruber’s treatise may 
not be the last word on the subject, as 
the advertisement maintains (the author 
himself is much more modest) ; but it does 
demonstrate most conclusively that Tyn- 
dale’s work was to no small degree depen- 
dent upon Luther’s. This is shown by a 
study of the historical data bearing on 
the subject, and more particularly by a 
comparison of the only extant copy of 
Tyndale’s earliest New Testament, the 
fragment, with the first three edi- 


the third. In parallel columns 


Very interesting 


- tions of Luther’s New Testament, es-° 
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simply a direct translation of Luther, and 


the rest inspired by him. The parallel - 


columns giving the list of books in the 
New. Testament tell the same _ story. 
Tyndale’s list is a literal translation of 
that of Luther, and the order is identical. 
A comparison of the marginal notes shows 
that Tyndale again was dependent upon 
Luther, and the same is true of his refer- 
ences. In view of all this, no one can 
again speak of Tyndale, as one recent 
writer has done, as “that inspired man 
who first translated the New Testament 
directly from the Greek into English.” It 
was rather from the Greek by way of 
Luther’s German. On the other hand, Dr. 
Gruber would not depreciate Tyndale’s 
work. His translation in places shows 
originality, and “it was a most fortunate 
circumstance for the English language 
that the first printed English version came 


‘from the pen of so noble a master of ex- 


pression as was William Tyndale.” 
; T. J. M. 


Tabloid Reviews 

THe OUTLINE OF History. By H. G. Wells. 
A new edition. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

Many years ago, in some publie school 
readers, there was a story of a little 
Dutch boy who, one evening, saw a tiny 
thread of water coming through the dike 
which kept out the sea, and who stopped 
the flow with his finger. All night he 
courageously endured the monotony and 
fatigue of holding back the flood of waters. 
But who was the Little boy who had 
poked a hole in the dike, and let the 
water begin its flow, and threaten a flood? 
One is tempted to ask who started the 
flood of books giving us “outlines” and 
“the story of,” etc., until it seems as if 
nearly every phase of human interest and 
thinking has been summarized. Many 
people receive with but scant patience the 
announcement of a book of this class. 

Yet, among such books, a few stand out 
as works of colossal value, deserving the 
gratitude of thousands of readers. In its 
interest and importance, Wells’s The Out- 
line of History has few equals, though many 
imitators. The famous author may be re- 
sponsible for influencing, unintentionally, 
inferior writers to undertake tasks beyond 
their abilities. But his own work is mas- 
terly. This new edition contains nearly 
twelve hundred large pages, and the work 
is richly illustrated. Well’s Outline de- 
serves the popularity it has won, and it 
will long continue to be read as an ad- 
mirable summary of the thought and ex- 
perience of the human race. 


Curist IN THE WORLD OF To-Day. A Record 
of the Church Congress in the United States 
on its Fifty-third Anniversary. With an Intro- 
duction by Charles Lewis Slattery. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

The Church Congress, Bishop Slattery 
tells us, is an unofficial body of the Epis- 
copal Church. Its aim is not legislation, 
but free discussion. Last June, it met in 
San Francisco; and this volume contains 
the addresses of its sessions. The topics 
show a wide range of ethical and spiritual 
concern. ‘There are papers on “Moral 
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Standards in a World of Change,” one of 
which, as Bishop Slattery reminds us, 
“was so misinterpreted by an unfortunate 
newspaper report that the whole country 
was discussing what the writer did not 
say.” “New Thought and Health Cults,” 
“The Relation of Christianity to Political 
and Industrial Democracy,” and “Personal 
Religion” are among other subjects con- 
sidered. The opinions expressed are forth- 
right, and often differ in detail; but a 
common spirit of tolerance and faith 


unites them all. The book will be found 


helpful and stimulating to great numbers 
outside the Episcopal fold. F. B.S. 


AMERICAN PRESIDENTS. By Thomas Francis 
Moran. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

Dr. Moran published this book ten years 
ago. This edition, however, represents a 
complete revision. The book is valuable, 
because in a few discriminating and well- 
selected paragraphs the author sketches 
the characters and outlines the achieve- 
ments of the Presidents from Washington 
to Coolidge. The President of the United 
States is the most powerful executive in 
the world—a fact proved during the World 
War, when Woodrow Wilson became 
spokesman for all the warring nations. 
All the important events in American his- 
tory since the Revolutionary War center 
about the presidential chair. The volume, 
therefore, is a composite of American his- 
tory. A particular value of the book is 
the fact that the reader gets in rapid 
perspective pictures of our Chief Execu- 
tives, and can form at one and the same 
time an estimate of the office and the man. 
These are not encyclopedia sketches. 
Each is a little biography, intimate and 
complete. The book is clearly and simply 
phrased, and can be read with interest 
and profit by juveniles as well as adults. 

E. H.C. 


* 'TARBELL’S TEACHERS’ GUIDE TO THE INTER- 
NATIONAL SunpDAY-ScHooL LESSONS FOR 1928. 
By Martha Tarbell. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $1.00. 

For twenty-three years Dr. Tarbell has 
been issuing these guides. The present one 
is Biblical, evangelical, uncritical. It is al- 
most exactly what one of liberal faith 
would not want his children taught so far 
as the Bible is concerned. But on other 
subjects, such as peace, prohibition, and 
ehurch unity, it is all right. The author 
has shown great diligence in collecting 
illustrative material. E. F. 


Tue Comine Crisis. By James R. Kaye. 
Chicago: Buaxton-Westerman Company. 

A typical Fundamentalist presentation 
of the approach of “the end of the age,” 
with the literal, personal return and mil- 
lennial reign of Christ. 


Books Received 


By Doris Webster 
New York: The 


Marrrace MaApr HAsy. 
and Mary Alden Hopkins. 
Century Company, $1.25. 


Proor or Rome’s PouiticAL MEDDLING IN 
America, Washington, D.C.: The Fellowship 
Forum. 
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C)UR CHILDREN 


“Good Hunting” 


ROSE BROOKS 


A shiny black-and-yellow taxi whirled 


up the hill to the Harwood’s door, and a. 


tall young woman, trig as a soldier and 
pretty as a daisy, stepped out, as four 
young Harwoods, clustered in the front 
windows of their living room, observed. 

“Aunt Ruth!’ said Peter approvingly. 
“Didn’t know she was pretty.” 

In answer to a smart summons of the 
knocker, Betty, oldest of the family, flew 
to open the door. “You’re our Aunt Ruth 
Harwood, aren’t you?’ she asked softly, 
instant admiration in her eyes for Aunt 
Ruth’s perfect appearance. 

“You're not Betty?’ Aunt Ruth counter- 
questioned. “Why, you ought not to come 
above my shoulder’; and, to the: three 
more timid young Harwoods, shyly emerg- 
ing into the hall, ‘““Mercy, I thought I was 
coming to guard a household of children! 
How dare you all shoot above your aunt 
ijn the four short years she hasn’t seen 
you? Ah, all but one. Alicia, you’ve no 
idea how grateful I am to you for still 
looking up to me, instead of down on me, 
as Peter and Betty and Bob do. But 
where’s your mother? She hasn’t gone?” 

“No,” said Betty, feeling as if all ice 
were not only broken but completely 
melted in the three minutes Aunt Ruth 
had been inside their door. “Father’s 
talking to her now from New York, and 
Mother told us to watch for you and tell 
you she’d be right down.” 

“And here she is!” Aunt Ruth ran 
halfway upstairs to meet Mother, hurry- 
ing down. 

“Ruth! You really came! Oh, I 
shouldn’t go and leave this household in 
your hands. And sooner than you ex- 
pected, at that. Robert has just telephoned 
me I must start to-night, instead of to- 
morrow night, because he has word to 
leave New York a day earlier.” 

‘Not till to-night? Why, that’s all day 
long,” said Aunt Ruth, taking in Mother’s 
whiteness and tiredness in one quick look. 
“There’s nothing five of us can’t do in a 
day, is there?” She looked over the banis- 
ter and smiled at the upturned faces below. 
“All you have to do is just give orders.” 

“But there’s food to order, and my trunk 
to get down from the attic, and the 
laundry to count, and—” 

“Betty’ll order the food, and Peter’ll 
bring down your trunk, and Alicia will 
count the laundry, and Bob and I'll stand 
by for incidental orders.” Still looking 
over the banisters, Aunt Ruth nodded to 
each young relative in turn; and to their 
own surprise, the young relatives dis- 
persed nimbly to perform their allotted 
tasks. 

_ “Bob will show me my room, won’t you, 
Bob?” went on Aunt Ruth, realizing that 
Mother was at that point of tiredness 


when others, without giving a sign, must 
do a little thinking for her. 

Bob, fallen under the spell of Aunt 
Ruth’s sweet temper, as had the other 
young Harwoods, scampered upstairs and 
opened the door next to his own. “It’s 
all ready, Aunt Ruth,” he said, as pleased 
to do the honors as though he himself 
had had a hand in making it ready. 

“Wait outside a minute,” Aunt Ruth_ 
smiled at him as she closed the door, and 
in three minutes came briskly out, trans- 
formed into housewifely capability by a 
plain blue linen dress and flowered smock. 

No Bob awaited her. From Mother’s 
room Aunt Ruth heard him demanding 
insistently : 

“Where’s my blue sweater, Mums? No, 
I looked there. No, I looked there, too. 
I’ve got to have it while your gone, and 
I want to put it on now, for baseball.” 

Aunt Ruth met them coming out of 
Mother’s room, Bob determined, Mother 
harassed. Turning Mother around, Aunt 
Ruth pushed her gently back into her 
room, and shut the door. 

“Tll help find the sweater, Bob,” she 
said; and the search began, high and low, 
till it brought them up, low, in the cellar, 
before the work bench, where Bob had 
pulled it off. $ 

“There! Now keep track of it!’ ad- 
vised Aunt Ruth, and sped upstairs to 
hear both Betty’s and Peter’s voices argu- 
ing in Mother’s room. 

“I have looked there,’ said Peter. “I 
looked there first. I did ask Betty to help 
me find ’em, but all she says is she can’t 
find her fountain pen. No, I didn’t borrow 
it. No, she can’t look through my desk. 
What good would that do, anyhow, when 
I’ve looked myself? I did tell her I’d 
looked there. But I’ve got to have my 
running shoes while your away, Mums, 
and I wanted ’em this morning.” 

“And I’ve got a _ three-hundred-word 
theme to write,” cut in Betty. “Oh yes, 
I could write it with an ordinary pen and 
ink bottle, but I’ve got to have it while 
your away Mums, and I wanted it this 
morning.” 

Again Aunt Ruth was in time to push 
Mother gently right-about-face to her own 
task of sorting, mending, and packing. 

“My name is Nimrod,” she said, a little 
grimly. “If you have the slightest idea 
of getting away to-night, leave all search- 
ing parties to me.” ‘ 

Closing Mother’s door upon her, Aunt 
Ruth faced Peter and Betty. “Why in 
this world don’t you help each other, if 
there must be a continuous hunt going 
on in this house?” 

“Mother always seems to know where 
things are,” said Peter weakly. 

“You see she’s home so much and we're 
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home so little,’ said Betty, with the air— 
that her reasoning was perfect. “She can’t 
help seeing things around.” 

“T’ve heard of card catalogues,” said 
Aunt Ruth eryptically. “But I didn’t 
know they were vacillating.” 

“What’s that mean?” 
affably. 

With equal affability, Aunt Ruth waved 
toward the dictionary. “This Ninirod | 
comes to the aid of less mighty hunters 
only after they have really tried before 
they failed,” said she. “The maxim 
applies to all manner of hunts, remember. 
Hunts in the dictionary, hunts over the 
house. Nobody is to send out an §.O.S. 
to Mother again this day.” And into her 
own room disappeared Aunt Ruth, to 
unpack, 

The hunt for running shoes and fountain ~ 
pen led the searchers, if Aunt Ruth could 
judge from sounds, to every corner of the 
house. Cellar and attic were included, as 
they had been in Bob’s sweater hunt. 

Two arguing voices rose, sharp and hard. 

“I certainly couldn’t have taken your 
running shoes,” Betty informed her brother 
curtly, as their trail led past Aunt Ruth’s 


asked Peter 


Slumber Song 


Drowsily come the sheep 
From the place where the pastures be, 
By a dusty lane 
To the fold again, 
First one, then two, and three; 
First one, then two, by the paths of sleep, _ 
Drowsily come the sheep. 


Drowsily come the sheep, 
And the shepherd is singing low; 
After eight comes nine, 
In the endless line, 
They come, and then in they go. 
First eight, then nine, by the paths of 
sleep, 
Drowsily come the sheep. 
Sind To TRL Al 
Drowsily come the sheep, . 
And they pass through the sheepfold 
door ; 
After one comes two, 
After one comes two, 

Comes two, and then three and four. 
Hirst one, then two, by the paths of sleep, 
Drowsily come the sheep. 

—Louis V. Ledoux, 


Sentence Sermon 


When thou liest down, thou shalt not 
be afraid: yea, thou shalt lie down, and 
thy sleep shall be sweet.—Proverbs iii. 24. 


door. “What on earth would I want of 
‘em? And you would want my fountain 
pen.” 

The front door banged, and in bounced 
Alicia. Without so much as even looking 
in the hall closet, “Mums, where’s my red 
beret? And where’s—” 

Before she could shout another word, 
Aunt Ruth leaned over~ the banister. 
“Look for it, you little tyrant!” she com- 
manded. Then, at Alicia’s surprised, 
“Where’s Mums?” Aunt Ruth declared, 
“In her room, packing. And not one of 
you is to disturb her, even if, armed to 
the teeth, I have to do a sentry-go before 
her door from now till train time.” 


Somehow, that day passed. Somehow. 


Mother assembled her belongings, packed 


them, and made her train. After the same 


yellow taxi that had whirled Aunt Ruth 


to the door a few hours earlier, had 
whirled Mother away, Aunt Ruth sank 
exhausted into the nearest Chaar and 
summoned her charges. 


“We're going to have the best time in 


the world, this next month, while Mother’s 
having a vacation,’ she began. “And I 
never in all my days saw anyone need 
one so much. But in spots we’re going 
to reform before we have it.” 

The four young Harwoods looked blank. 
Sensing the “atmosphere” unerringly, as 
all children do, they knew Aunt Ruth 
liked them—and they had all liked her 
instantly. Why? Perhaps they couldn’t 
have put it in words, yet they instinctively 
knew pleasantness and fair play when 
they met them; and what more powerful 
drawing cards to children than those? 

“What spots?’ came from Peter. 

“The rules of the hunt are to be com- 
pletely revised,’ said Aunt Ruth, answer- 
ing his smile with one to match. ‘Never 
have I dreamed of such wild hunting as 
has gone on in this house all day long. 
You needed only hunting horns and leather 
doublets.” 

“Hunting? Hunting what?’ came from 
Alicia in all innocence. 

“Hunting what? Mercy! Are you so 
accustomed to the wild ways of the pack 
that you don’t even know you’ve been 
hunting? Don’t you ever keep track of 
your own things? Any one of you?” 

“Awful hard to,” said Bob with manly 
frankness. “Guess Mums does help us 
hunt a lot.” — 

“She’s not going to any more. Not ever. 
When she comes back, she’ll love our re- 
vised hunting laws.” 

“What are they?” 
never knew, either, 


asked Betty. “I 
how we've made 


_ Mother hunt.” 


“Why she hasn’t changed her name to 
Diana years ago, I don’t know,” said 
Aunt Ruth. “Do you know what Nimrod 
means?” 

And in answer to four puzzled faces, 


“Tt means mighty hunter.” 


“That’s what Mother is,” said Betty. 

“Was,” corrected Aunt Ruth. “As I 
said before, it’s now my title. But there’s 
this difference. No one under any cir- 
cumstances is to appeal to Nimrod except 
as a last and desperate resort. Each 
hunter is to hunt alone, first. Failing, he 
may ask another young hunter to help, 
but only if he asks politely in this way: 
‘Good Hunting, Little Brother!’ ” 

“We know the Jungle Book!” said Bob 
with enthusiasm. 

“Of course,” smiled Aunt Ruth. “Then 
you know how polite hunters should be. 
If properly asked, but not otherwise, 
other young hunters may join the chase, 
and they’d better, because it may soon 
be their turn to enlist aid.” 

Peter grinned. “That's fair,” said he. 

“And,” proceeded Aunt Ruth, “all good 
hunters hunt in stealthy silence. Never 
in full ery, as this pack has hunted 

” 


to-day. 
_ “Won't it be fun!” said Alicia. Bowing 


= 
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low to Bob, she went on, “ ‘Good Hunting, 


Little Brother!’ Will you help me find my 
arithmetic book?” 

And Bob, himself bowing low, replied, 
“‘Good Hunting, Little Brother!’ I will, 
if you’ll help me find my Scout knife.” 

“We'll look for ’em both at once,” whis- 
pered Alicia, and the two little hunters 
were about to steal away on tiptoe, when 
Aunt Ruth recalled them to say: 

“The final rule of the chase is: If all 
young hunters fail, after a quiet and 
honest search, they may then, as a last 
resort, bow low to Nimrod, who, if politely 
asked, will aid.” 

Mother and Father came home in a 
month, Father cheery and hale as he al- 
ways was, and Mother looking “brand- 
new,” as Alicia put it. Aunt Ruth stayed 
a week after their homecoming. 

“You’ve saved my life and reason,” 
Mother told her on the last day of the 
week. “But how’d you do it?” 

“TI never had a happier month. I hate 
to go. I do. love my mixed quartette,” 
said Aunt Ruth with real wistfulness. 

“The children adore you; but how did 
you wave a magic wand over their heads 
and get them to keep track of their own 
things? That eternal hunting was driving 
me mad.” 

“Oh, that?” said Aunt Ruth, laughing. 
‘Well that’s our secret. I promised the 
quartette not to tell. We invented a game 
that worked, that’s all.” 


[All rights reserved] 


Spring Bonnets 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


“ Oh, have you seen the orchard trees 
In Easter bonnets prink? 
The apple nods her rosy white, 
The peach has chosen pink. 


The plum tree wears a misty veil; 
The cherry smiles in white; 

And oh, a cunning little nest 
Has trimmed the crown just right! 


Captain Wilkins’s Flight 


Captain George Hubert Wilkins, Arctic 
explorer, and his pilot, Carl Ben Eielson, 
are two great heroes of the air. From 
Point Barrow, Alaska, they flew over the 
Arctic wastes at the “top of the world” to 
Green Harbor, Spitzbergen, in a tiny air- 
plane, smaller even than the famous Spirit 
of St. Louis. From Point Barrow to Green 
Harbor the distance is about 2,200 miles. 
Captain Wilkins and Pilot Hielson were in 
the air less than twenty-one hours. They 
did not fly over the North Pole. Three 
tributes follow. 

Roald Amundsen says: “No flight has 
been made anywhere, at any time, which 
could be compared with Captain Wilkins’s 
flight from Alaska to Spitzbergen.” 

Commander Richard HB. Byrd says: “I 
have nothing but admiration for Captain 
Wilkins’s persistence in the face of dis- 
couragement. I knew he would make it. 
I always felt so, and I am glad that he 
has succeeded so gloriously. I followed 
his activities carefully, and knew his de- 
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termination would eventually sas semen 
something big.” 

Lincoln Ellsworth, who flew over the — 
North Pole, from Spitzbergen to Alaska, 
in the dirigible Norge, in May, 1926, says: 
“My hat comes off to the pluck of a brave 
gentleman. Captain Wilkins's years of 
steadfast effort to accomplish the ideal 
that he had set for himself have culmi- 
nated in a most glorious achievement.” 


Little Mary and the Porridge 
(True Story) 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


More than sixty years ago, there lived 
away up in Canada a little girl whose 
name was Mary. This little girl was an 
only child. Her father and mother loved 
her dearly. They had a good home and 
could buy whatever they chose for their 
only daughter. But they did not spoil . 
the child. 

One morning little Mary would not eat 
her breakfast porridge. She could think 
of other food that she would be willing to 
eat, but her mother said no. Porridge was 
the breakfast dish. If little Mary did not 
care for porridge, she need not eat. 

Little Mary would not eat porridge, and 
so went to school without any breakfast. 

At noon she was hungry. Little Mary 
and her mother always ate alone at noon- 
time, because the father was gone all day. 
Mary hoped, as she walked in from school, 
that her mother would have something 
extra good for luncheon. Instead, at 
Mary’s place at the table, there was the 
bowl of breakfast porridge. It was cold. 
Little Mary had to eat the porridge or 
nothing. She ate nothing, and back to 
school she went. That child was hungry. 

At night, when dinner was ready, there 
was delicious food on the table. At Mary’s 
plate was the bowl of breakfast porridge, 
cold as cold. Her father served the dinner. 
But he knew that he must not pass a plate 
of roast chicken and mashed potato to 
little Mary until she had eaten her por- 
ridge. He was sorry, but he knew that 
he and mother must not spoil their only 
child. 

By that time little Mary was so hungry 
the cold porridge looked good to her. She 
was glad to eat it. It tasted better than 
anything she had ever eaten before. It 
was delicious. 

iver after, the little girl remembered 
what her mother said that night: “Mary, 
hunger is a good sauce.” 

And ever after, at breakfast time, little 
Mary ate her breakfast porridge without 
a murmur. 

[All rights reserved]. 
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Harvest Day 
M. L. C. HASTINGS 


Every day is a Harvest Day— 

Why wait for the fall of the year? 
We reap as we sow, 
And we reap as we go! 

Let’s not grow a crop that we’ll fear. 


- 
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Prophet’s Work Stopped by Priest 


In peace, and all movements for social justice, latter “preserves” the 
living word, and its “sanctity” nullifies it, according to 
Fellowship speaker—What is pagan, Christian? 


GEORGE L. 


OR twenty years the Unitarian Fellow- 

ship for Social Justice has survived 
greater vicissitudes than has any other 
organization connected with the denomi- 
nation. Its twentieth annual business 
meeting was held in the Bulfinch Place 
Church, Boston, Mass., Monday, May 21, 
at 3 P.M. The Fellowship is in a flourish- 
ing condition, the paid-up membership hav- 
ing increased about three hundred per 
cent. in the past two years. The attend- 
ance this year was larger than in recent 
years, new faces predominating in the as- 


sembly. The Fellowship adopted the fol- 


lowing recommendations: That chureh 
schools make use of films and slides, such 
‘as may be obtained from humane societies, 
for illustrated talks on kindness to ani- 
mals; that The Beacon, Unitarian ehurch 
school publication, devote some space each 
month to humane work; that such publi- 
cations as Our Dumb Animals be included 
among the publications placed in the hands 
of our echureh children; that a humane 
education committee be appointed to pre- 
pare a set of lessons for use in church 
schools. 

President William Ware Locke, in his 
opening address, stated that his experi- 
ences since the last annual meeting have 
eonvineed him that interest in social jus- 
tice is demanded. He cited the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case. A resolution was passed 
unanimously “that the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice expresses its sym- 
pathy with the textile workers in New 
Bedford in their endeavors to secure a 
living wage for themselves and their 
dependents.” 

Among the speakers of the afternoon 
were Rey. Leslie Pennington, Rev. Norman 
D. Fletcher, and Mrs. Martha Helen 
Elliott. President Locke spoke on “Jewish 
Righteousness.”’ 


GREEK JUSTICE 


Rey. Leslie Pennington’s subject was 
“Greek Justice.” The general theme was 
the “Christian Application of Pagan Vir- 
tues.” Mr. Pennington asked, “Why 
Christian? Why pagan? In the world 
there are only men, seeking; and virtues, 
when discovered and applied, bring them 
the good life.” Mr. Pennington told his 
hearers that justice sprang of necessity 
from the experience of men in the social 
unit. Justice from its origin is the op- 
posite of violence. The problem of con- 
flicting interests is dealt with in many of 
the tragedies of Adschylus and Sophocles. 
Orestes is bound by filial loyalty-to avenge 
the death of his father. It was his own 
mother who slew his father. If he slays 
the murderer of his father, he violates his 
filial loyalty to his mother. Antigone is 
bound in loyalty to bury the dead body of 
her brother, Polynices, who was killed in 
war against Thebes. But Creon, King of 
Thebes, has decreed that the body shall 
not be buried. Antigone is caught in the 
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conflicting loyalties to her brother and to 
the city. Tragedy might be defined as the 
conflict of such loyalties, resulting in the 
passage of the hero in the tragic situation 
from a state of well-being to a state of 
catastrophe. Aristotle has said that the 
character suitable for a tragic hero must 
be neither too perfect nor too imperfect. 
He must be sufficiently like us so that we 
will identify ourselves with him. He is 
the victim of the tragic situation because 
of spiritual blindness. Vision is a thing 
which must be achieved. Perhaps if we 
could dispel spiritual blindness, we could 
avert the tragedies of the world. By so 
doing we could resolve the conflicts ' of 
loyalty which have arisen in.society. This 
can be achieved only by the discovery ol 
the nature of justice. 


A LIMITED VIEW | 


Plato’s ideal of justice began with the 
state and ended with the individual. Jus- 
tice is the harmony which exists in an 
integrated society made up of integrated 
men. For Plato justice is to be sought 
before all things—wealth, rank, honor, 
popular favor, even life itself. He prefers 
to suffer injustice rather than to do in- 
justice; and, having done injustice, he 
prefers to be punished rather than to 
escape punishment. The social unit to-day 
is not the small isolated city-state; it is 
the nation. Nationalism has become “The 
most powerful emotional factor of to-day,” 
according to Professor Hayes. It has be- 
come a religion supplanting the religion of 
the church, with its own theologies, its own 
creeds, its own sacraments and symbols, 
its own heretics, its own martyrs. 

“Tf we make our social unit include 
humanity,” said the speaker, “there can 
be no social enemies from without. The 
auxiliaries can deyote-their whole time 
toward promoting peace and harmony 
among men. They will be able to spend 
their whole time fighting the true enemies 
of society: blind nationalism, the partisan 
spirit, movements in the public mind 
which would subvert justice, bigotry, 
prejudice, ignorance, the catastrophes of 
nature and disease. 

“When men are hot on the trail of jus- 
tice, they will pull up from their own 
personal lives the seeds of those evils 
which vex society. What we need more 
than anything else.is individual men and 
women who will heroically simplify their 
own lives, build an integrity of justice 
upon the rugged essentials of their ele- 
mental manhood and womanhood, and sow 
the seeds of an integrated society which 
will include all mankind. 

“When Zeus sent Hermes to man bearing 
the gift of justice, the messenger of the 
gods failed to fulfill his commission. He 
was explicitly ordered to bear his gift to 
every man. It is evident that only a few 
received it. It would be presumptuous of 
us to feel that we could augment the work 


“virtue of courage, he said: 
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at which the messenger of the gods had 
failed. But at least we may join the 
prayer of that just man the latchets of 
whose shoes we are not worthy to unloose.” 

The address of Rev. Norman D. Fletcher 
was characterized by lucidity and a fine 
enthusiasm based on facts taken from 
everyday life. In speaking of the Roman 
‘My theme is 
suggested by the following situation: The 
crowning virtue of the Romans was the 
courage developed by their constant war- 
fare. But with the Christianizing of the 
world, war is going. The talk in diplo- 
matic circles already of the outlawry of 
war reveals this as a possibility. How 
then shall. we keep this virtue of courage 
after war goes? 

“I object to the implication that any 
changes, such as the doing away of war, 
are the sole results of Christianity. This 
is a limited view of history. There are 
other forces, and some antedate Christi- 
anity. Let us be careful how we use the 
terms ‘pagan’ and ‘Christian.’ The Greek 
ideal, as Plato presented it, had its social 
side, and the Stoic ideal among the Romans 
called for true citizenship in the world. 

. “T object, too, to the idea that war de- 
velops courage. Brutus, on the eve of the 
Battle of Philippi, had to promise his 
soldiers the cities of Sparta and Thes- 
salonica to ravage. Mere predatoriness is 
not courage. We must bear in mind, also, 
how hand-to-hand combat has been les- 
sened and the mechanical aspects of 
modern warfare developed. Many soldiers 
in the Great War testify that courage 
played a small part. It was, they say, 
largely reflex action to training, and the 
natural reaction to hatred at seelae your 
fellow men blown to pieces. 

“What are the modern Geneckriin to 
develop the ancient virtue, courage? 

“First, the growing class struggle. The 
classes are being more sharply defined: in 
America to-day, especially those repre- 
sented by the terms ‘the haves’ and ‘the 
have nots,’ and the ‘conservatives’ and the 
‘radicals.’ The Sacco-Vanzetti case was 
a dramatization of the class struggle— 
intolerance, bigotry, prejudice, and hatred. 
This situation presents an opportunity for 
the liberal and the liberal churches. But 
it will take courage. Those who tried to 
bring an impartial, practical mind.to bear 
on the Sacco-Vanzetti case were the target 
for much denunciation. Some so-called 
liberals left the liberal churches in which 
the ministers tried to make any approach 
to the problem. 


ABSENCE OF MR. HOLMES 


“Second, the crises in national politics. 
This is dramatized by the oil scandais. 
They show what moral rottenness is at the 
core of our national government. This is 
further emphasized by the fact that the 
political party which benefited to the ex- 
tent of $160,000 has done nothing to return 
the tainted money, and the members of the 
cabinet in which Fall sat, many of whom 
to-day occupy high positions, profess igno- 
rance. The public at large is not aware 
that a moral house-cleaning is needed. 
They are confused by the technicalities of 
the court procedures, and by the silence 
of the prospective presidential candidates. 
This is an opportunity naan ones 


"arouse the public, 
a political, but a moral issue. The 
_ churches as moral conservators must make 
the demands for a house-cleaning. But it 
will take courage. Let us as liberals and 
as liberal churches redeem ourselves and 
demonstrate our true liberalism !” 

The last speaker of the afternoon was 
Mrs. Martha Helen Elliott, chairman of the 
Woman’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom. Mrs. Elliott said that rapid 
progress cannot be made in world peace; 
nevertheless there are many signs of 
hopefulness. 


_ LOVE YOUR ENEMIES, BUT— 


The evening session was held in the 
Arlington Street Church. Great regret 
. was felt at the absence, on account of 
sickness, of Rey. John Haynes Holmes, the 
appointed chief speaker. Rey. Henry G. 
Ives spoke of the twenty years’ history of 
the organization. “It seems like yester- 
day,” he said, “that a group of us met in 
an upper room of the old American Uni- 
tarian Association building to organize 
-and protect one another’s interests.” He 
paid an eloquent tribute to John Haynes 
Holmes’s zeal and enthusiasm at the time 
of the founding of the Fellowship. He told 
of Mr. Holmes’s social aspiration as re- 
vealed in personal conversation in student 
days, and of how he had followed the 
vision through the years. Rev. Margaret 
B. Crook, associate professor of religious 
and Biblical literature at Smith College, 
and a member of the Woman’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, 
- spoke in place of Mr. Holmes. Her subject 
was “Religion and World Peace.” 
“Religion is not without her witnesses 
for peace. The great prophets have al- 
ways stood for the keeping of faith in the 
making of treaties. The book of Isaiah is 
famous for its universalism. The peace of 
the untroubled heart that generates the 
peace program in national policies was 
preached in the eighth century B.c. The 
Sermon on the Mount stands as the em- 
| bodiment of the peace ideal in ancient 
literature. The precedents are plentiful 
enough. 
“How is it, then, that the prophetic mes- 
sage has not been more effective? The 
reason is not in any weakness in the 
prophet’s message. It lies rather in the 
methods by which the message is handed 
on. The prophet perforce leaves his words 
F to the priest for custody. The priest pre- 
serves the written word. He copies the 
rolls, stores the books. He gives the 
sanctity of holy usage and of long tradi- 
tion to prophetic material. The most seri- 
ous charges that we bring against the 
priest to-day are that he has preserved 
without judgment, has lent himself to the 
theory of inspiration that proclaims the 
good, bad, and indifferent alike sacred, if 
only it be old. He has made himself the 
servant of temporal power rather than the 
custodian of enlightened principles. Even 
where the best has been preserved, the 
priest has placed himself in incongruous 
and illogical positions. He has been ready 
to read the words, ‘Love your enemies, 
and pray for them that persecute you,’ 
and at the very same time bless the ban- 
ners of the fighting forces.” . 
_ Miss Crook spoke of her wartime ex- 
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periences and of the cynical reaction toward | 


the clergy which she had observed among 
the men who had been on the battle-front. 
She defined her terms, saying: ‘When I 
talk of the priest, I am not referring to 
any particular denomination or church; 
but to custodians of the churches and of 
religious traditions, wherever they may be, 
in our own ranks or beyond them. The 
prophet preaches, and the priest preserves 
the message. The priest dislikes spring- 
cleaning of the archives. The prophet may 
tend to be a fanatic, but the priest is 
liable to stultify religion in the act of 
preserving it, to make the letter take 
precedence of the spirit. But the letter 
killeth and the spirit giveth life. The new 
light must break forth if religion is to live. 

“Prophets are with us to-day in num- 
bers. We ask the priests among us to 
review their function and to make their 
attitude logical. Perhaps this meeting to- 
night is a sign that this very thing is being 
done. If so, we are grateful.” 
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Miss Crook paid high tribute to Jesus 
as a prophet to humanity, a watchman 
while others slept. She called on the 
priest to live up to the demands of the 
hour and of the great and vital message 
of Christianity in its days of pristine 
purity. To-day the world needs the same 
things; and the Woman’s International 
League for Peace and Justice, under the 
leadership of Jane Addams, is endeayoring 
to perform the prophetic function, praying 
that the priest will feel the urge of the 
prophetic spirit. “The building up of a 
peaceful world, mentally, remains the most 
arduous task of the future,’ said Gen- 
eral Smuts. ; 

Officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Rev. Robert W. Jones, Boston; vice- 
presidents, George L. Thompson, Dighton, 
Mass., Dr. A. Wakefield Slaten, New York 
City, and Rey. John H. Dietrich, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; secretary, Maud M. Gifford, 
Brockton, Mass. ; ; treasurer, William Ware 
Locke, Lawrence, Mass. - 


Young People of the Free Churches 
Report a Spirited, Fruitful Year 


HE Young People’s Religious Union 

was able to report at its annual meet- 
ing in Boston, Mass., Friday evening, May 
25, a gain in number of societies which 
exceeds the five per cent. goal set up by 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association. The 
young people’s organization has 234 indi- 
vidual societies, representing a gain of 


fourteen and a loss of six, or a net gain 


of six per cent. The annual meeting was 
held at the First Parish Church, Dorches- 
ter, Mass., followed by the annual banquet. 

The announcement of the outcome of 
the year’s efficiency contest, which had 
been held in strictest secrecy up to the 
moment of presentation of the two effi- 
ciency cups, was one of the high spots of 
the banquet. The societies yearly enter 
into this contest with enthusiasm, and 
many fine records are made. 


IN MEMORIAM 


The cups were presented by the retiring 
president, Charles S. Bolster: the first to 
the Channing Club of Indianapolis, Jnd., 
which was credited with 1,591 points in 
the contest, and the second to the Henry 
C. Parker Union, Woburn, Mass. Mrs. 
Emma A. Allen, until recently parish as- 
sistant at Indianapolis, received the cup 
for the Channing Club, and Kenneth 
Brown for the Woburn society, of which 
heis the president. His society made 1,532 
points. The twenty societies in the lead 
in the efficiency estimate, named in the 
order of their standing, are, in addition to 
the two winners, the, societies in St. Paul, 
Minn. ; Cincinnati, Ohio; Marshfield Hills, 
Mass.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Lexington, 
Mass.; Ithaca, N.Y¥.; Westford, Mass.; 
Brookline, Mass.; Brooklyn, N.Y.; Win- 
chester, Mass.; Dorchester, Mass.; Provi- 
dence, R.I. (Channing Guild); James- 


town, N.Y.; Templeton, Mass.; Whitman. 
Mass.; Kennebunk, Maine; Middleboro, 
Mass., and Belmont, Mass. 

Tributes to the memory of John C. Rust, 
Dartmouth student recently drowned, and 
who was a member of the Y. P. R. U. 
board, and to Vaughan Weatherly, killed 
in an aéroplane accident several weeks 
ago, were adopted. 


PRESIDENT’S THREE IDEALS 


Two amendments or additions to the by- 
laws were adopted. One establishes a 
contributing membership of $1 a year or 
more. This does not carry with it a vot- 
ing privilege or eligibilty to office. One 
of its effects, it is hoped, will be to reach 
isolated young people who cannot be ac- 
tively affiliated with a society. The second 
amendment consists of the incorporation 
of a provision for absentee voting by mem- 
bers of the board. The organization also 
put itself on record as favoring a co- 
operative denominational financial policy. 

The address by Charles S. Bolster as 
president, and the annual report of the 
executive secretary, Miss Sara Comins, 
reviewed the work of the year. Mr. 
Bolster referred to the Proctor Academy 
Conference conducted by the New England 
subexecutive committee; to the effective 
use of the Flying Squadron idea in the 
vicinity of Boston—an idea which he com- 
mended to other large centers; and to the 
shares taken in the activities of the de- 
nominational Joint Student Committee, 
and in the meetings of the presidents of 
denominational bodies. The increased co- 
operation between the Y. P. R. U. and the 
Universalist Y. P. C. U., he said, was 
begun last June with a conference of na- 
tional officers of both organizations at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. Many other ac- 
tivities of the Y. P. R. U. received special 
notice in the president’s address. He 
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emphasized the value of the summer con- 
ferences at Star Island, Rowe Camp, Lake 
Erie, Clear Lake, Hanska, Humboldt, 
Clifty Falls, and the two California camps. 
Several will be attended by officers of the 
national organization this summer. 

Mr. Bolster held up three ideals for the 
coming year: to remember always the dis- 
tinction between personal friendship and 
organization relationships; never to at- 
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tempt to dodge an issue to be solved, nor 
to choose an easier third when faced by 
two difficult alternatives; to remember 
that “the Spirit of. Youth in the Life of 
the Church is in fact the Hope of the 
World.” 

Mr. Bolster has visited twenty-five so- 
cieties and many other denominational 
organizations, Miss Comins stated in her 
report. Miss Eleanor P. MacGregor, 
former field secretary, visited twenty-four 
societies in New York, Pennsylvania, the 
District of Columbia, Virginia, Ohio, and 
Michigan. Since her resignation, the work 
has been carried on by the subexecutive 
committee. Miss Comins attended the 
Southern California Federation summer 
camp last year and visited several groups 
en route, and in January she was in Chi- 
eago for a week. She has made forty 
visits. The mimeographed bulletin called 
The Mimeographic, issued monthly, keeps 
the societies in touch with headquarters. 
Its purpose is to give practical suggestions 
and general information to the societies. 


F. B. FREDERICK WILL LEAD 


The Social Service Committee, has issued 
a program of social service activities; 
the Interdenominational Committee has 
made a study of possible co-operation with 
other bodies, particularly the Universalist ; 
and the Committee on Co-operation with 
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the Department of Religious Education is 
preparing a list of books to recommend to 
societies and individuals. In response to 
an increasing demand for services of wor- 
ship for young people’s meetings, a com- 
mittee was formed to see to the prepara- 
tion of such services, and the work is 
now under way. 

Frank B. Frederick of Dorchester, 
Mass., was elected president to succeed 
Mr. Bolster. Mr. Frederick is active 
among the young people of Greater Boston 
and is a member of the national board of 
the Y. P. R. U. He is to take his bar 
examinations this month. His sister, Miss 
Virginia Frederick, well known among 
Unitarian young people, will begin work 
next autumn as a field secretary of the 
Y. P. R. U. Other officers and directors 
elected were: Secretary, Miss Ruth M. 
Twiss, Berlin, Mass.; treasurer, Danforth 
B. Lincoln, Dorchester, Mass.; vice-presi- 
dents—C. Stanley Anderson, Chicago, Ill. ; 
Miss Anne Ardoom, Hackensack, N.J.; 
Miss Hlizabeth Hall, Braintree, Mass. ; 
Harry W. Haynes, Brooklyn, N.Y.; Victor 
M. Knight, Toronto, Ont.; Frederick T. 
McGill, Jr., Newton Center, Mass.; Emily 
Moore, Redlands, Calif.; Louise Roessler, 
Dallas, Tex. Directors (for three years) — 
Mrs. Irene B. Backus, Los Angeles, Calif. ; 
Miss Harriet Knowlton, Roxbury, Mass. ; 
Hal McPherson, Evanston, Ill; Albert 
Pleydell, Plainfield, N.J.; Winthrop M. 
Southworth, Jr., Needham, Mass.; Warren 
Walsh, Billerica, Mass. Directors to fill 
vacancy (for .one year)—Dana Greeley, 
Lexington, Mass.; Miss Cynthia Griffin, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Nominating Committee consisted of 
Thomas W. Hoag, chairman, Frances Brad- 
bury, Priscilla Harding, Ruey Packard, 
and Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge. 

Rey. Dilworth Lupton conducted a devo- 
tional service in memory of John C. Rust, 
whose death by drowning saddened Dart- 
mouth College not long ago. He was con- 


nected with the Y. P. R. U. of the 
Cleveland church. 
“John Rust was brought up in the 


church of which I am now minister,” Mr. 
Lupton said in his tribute. ‘“He was one 
of its fine souls. I feel that he is the 
strongest young man we have developed 


-not material, but spiritual. 
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in the Cleveland church.” He explained 
that reports that he met death while dis- 
obeying college rules were untrue. As a 
member of the Canoe Club he was privi- 
leged to be canoeing at that season. Nor 
did his companion abandon him without 
attempting to save him. 

“I feel that this is a time for us to 
think very deeply about certain vital 
truths,’ Mr. Lupton said. “We are glori- 
fying matter. We are glorifying forces, 
often, I am afraid, at the expense of some 
of the more essential things. More and 
more I realize that the greatest forces are 
The greatest 
force is personality. The influence of a 
young man as strong and fine as John Rust 
over the characters of other people is one 
of the most stupendous of all forces.” 

The fine qualities of the young student 
were pointed out—he was clean, utterly 
sincere, unafraid, steady and true, and he 
had a marvelous capacity for friendship. 


SHMI-SLUMBER 


Mr. Lupton was also the speaker at the 
dinner, choosing for his subject ‘Semi- 
slumber: A Universal Malady.” “All of — 
us are half asleep on the esthetic, intel- 
lectual, humorous, moral, and _ spiritual 
sides,” he declared. “Education is not a 
fact-giving process so much as an awaken- 
ing process, which goes on through life.” 
He developed the idea on its several sides, 
and concerning moral slumber he said: 
“Sin is moral slumber. If we were really 
wide-awake on this side, we should see 
far ahead enough to realize the conse- 
quences of wrongdoing. We sin because 
we are half asleep. <A spiritual awaken- 
ing is a sense of the presence of God, or 
of the inner life, and the essential task 
of religion is to awaken our spiritual 
sense, especially through worship and 
personal devotion.” 

Despite the pouring rain of Saturday, 
a large number of young people gathered 
for the annual picnic and dance at the 
Girl Seout Camp at Cedar Hill, Waltham. 
The outdoor events planned were run off 
inside the roomy barn which they had at 
their disposal, and in the evening there 
was a barn dance, which was the closing 
event of Anniversary Week. 


Alliance Presidents 


One hundred and thirty of them suggest Mothers’ 
and Daughters’ Day 


About 130 Alliance presidents, directors, 
and committee chairmen assembled at the 
Presidents’ Conference, Friday morning, 
in Hale Chapel at the First Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass. These represented the States 
of Maine, New UHampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, “Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
Illinois, Iowa, Ohio, Michigan, Missouri, 
California, the District of Columbia, and 
Montreal. 

The main subjects under discussion 
were the advantages of rotation in office, 
with a fixed limit of time of service noted 
in the by-laws; programs, and how to 
interest the younger women in the work. 

That programs should quicken the reli- 


gious life, be interesting, and representa- 
tive of all departments of Alliance ac- 
tivity, was agreed. When members take 
part in the program, the interest is keener, 
the presidents have found. In New Bng- 
land, the coming tercentenary and local 
church anniversaries offer good program 
material. Interdenominational and union 
meetings were both suggested. 

A Mothers’ and Daughters’ Day was 
advised as one means of securing the in- 
terest of the young women, who, it was 
emphasized, should be given work to do if 
their co-operation is expected. The group 
method of working was advocated as a 
means of promoting fellowship and closer 
acquaintance, 
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Peace Must Have 
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Its Own Experts; 


Industry Its Exact Philosophy 


J. T. Shotwell points the way from illusion in the international 
order, and F. Ernest Johnson says beautiful 


generalizations. 


HE public meeting of the American 
4 Unitarian Association was held Wed- 
nesday evening, May 23 at eight o’clock 
in Arlington Street Church, Boston, Mass. 
The meeting was held following a™resolu- 
tion adopted one year ago by the dele- 
gates, to the effect that part of the meet- 
ing of the Association should be devoted 
to a “consideration by the denomination 
as a whole of economic, international, and 
other social questions.” 
Prof. James T. Shotwell, professor of 
History in Columbia University, New York 
City, speaking on “The Responsibilities 
Assumed in Renouncing War,” said that 
the lessons of the World War have not 
been learned where they are most needed ; 
namely, by the leaders of public opinion. 
“The responsibilities we assume in re- 
nouncing war must be faced from the mo- 
ment of that renunciation, if a real era 
of peace is to follow among nations.” 


END OF ISOLATION 


Professor Shotwell continued in part: 

“The mere renunciation of war is not 
enough to guarantee international peace. 
Simply to say that we will no longer fight 
does not solve international problems; and 
unless those problems are solved in some 
way or another, there is a continuing risk 


‘that the good intentions stated in a re- 


nunciation treaty will be violated in the 
hour of crisis. Moreover, even if we our- 
selves are deeply committed to pacific poli- 
cies, and determine to live up to our pro- 
fessions to the full, we cannot be sure 
that the world will be equally sincere; 
for the ideal of international peace is one 
which is achieved slowly in the long 
schooling of experience, and there are 
nations and governments in some parts of 


the world which have only imperfectly 


learned that lesson as yet. 

“So long, therefore, as there is a certain 
mistrust concerning other peoples, there 
will be precautionary measures taken 
against their possible violation of the 
peace. And these measures of precaution 


_ tend in turn to keep alive the feeling of 
insecurity, which in turn calls for the 


armaments of even the pacific nations. 
There must be something more than a 
declaration of intention, something more 
than a denunciation of war as an immoral 
and criminal procedure; there must be an 
acceptance of those alternatives for war 
to which nations can turn for the settle- 
ment of their disputes. Otherwise, inter- 
national peace would mean the perpetua- 
tion of all kinds of present-day injustices 


_and the sterilization of the very principles 


™ 


of progress and enlightenment upon which 
all future developments of even peace it- 
self will have to depend. ’ 

“The time is never coming when nations 
can use international peace as a pretext 


? 


will not satisfy 


or excuse for withdrawing into the isola- 
tion of self-contained economic or political 
life. Instead of permitting an increased 
isolation or a backward look to that happy 
era of free and independent national 
sovereignty, the maintenance of world 
peace involves an increased responsibility 
for the settlement of international prob- 
lems and the erection of the pertinent in- 
stitutions for international intercourse. 


PROF. JAMES T. 


SHOTWELL 


If the time should come when we can 
really lessen navies and armies, it will 
only be because we have other things to 
take their place: International Courts of 
Justice, Tribunals of Arbitration, Concilia- 
tion Commissions, and an experienced 
technique in International Conference. 
Then behind all these institutional devices 
there will be more, not less, diplomacy in 
the era of international peace. For peace 
becomes a reality where the contacts he- 
tween nations grow to the extent of mak- 
ing them realize their interdependence. 
And in this interdependence lie the ele- 
ments of a world community of nations. 
“The movement toward international 
peace in our day is not due to any su- 
perior moral quality or fiber in the leaders 
of public opinion of this generation, or 
even to the lessons of the World War. 
Those lessons have not been fully learned 
where they are most needed; and as for 
leadership in the peace movement at the 
present time, it nowhere excels the elo- 
quence and power of conviction of the 
great leaders of the past. The reason for 
the success of the movement to-day is be- 


ally of the precepts of religion. 
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cause the frontiers between nations are 
themselves changing with the shortening 
of space and time in the inventions of 
science and the interdependence of the 
financial and industrial world which draws 
its supplies from all corners of the world 
without regard to national origins, and 
markets its products also the whole world 
over. Science has at last shown in this. 
regard, at least, that it is the greatest 
The sel- 
fish anarchy of independent States is 
yielding to the co-operation of interde- 
pendent economy. ; 


THIS NEW WORLD STRUCTURE 


“Now, the maintenance of this new 
world structure is something different 
from the mere abstention from hostilities. 
It places upon us responsibilities of intel- 
ligent prevision with reference to needs 
which are shared in common, and an es- 
cape from the old traditional narrow 
views of a nation’s isolated freedom to 
pursue its own interests apart from those 
of others. In short, the maintenance of 
peace involves eternal viligance for jus- 
tice; and eternal viligance is futile unless 
it has the instruments of settlement at its 
disposal. These instruments do not come 
to our hands ready made. They must be 
tried out in the school of experience, so 
that when crises come we may not be mis- 
led as to the nature of the instrument at 
our disposal. For the disastrous failure 
of a peace technique in inexperienced 
hands might carry us back to the crude 
but at least well-tried instrument of war. 

“The proposal for a universal Anti-War 
Treaty is therefore but the starting point 
for many other things. This does not 
mean that it is not the right starting point. 
On the contrary, there is no surer way to 
proceed toward the erection of the alterna- 
tives for war than to make those alter- 
natives necessary, by the denial of war 
itself. But that denial is only the first 
step in the attainment of lasting peace. 
We must study the ways and means for 
the pacific settlement of international dis- 
putes and then commit our country to 
participation in the institutions themselves. 

“The four alternatives for war men- 
tioned above will have to be developed 
and applied as a definite part of American 
foreign policy. Two of them are by nature 
juristic—the Court and Arbitration; for 
in both gases a judgment or a verdict 
must be accepted at the close of the argu- 
ment. These juristic institutions are 
therefore difficult to apply in case a nation 
has—or thinks it has—its ‘vital interests’ 
or its ‘honor’ at stake. I am aware that 
these two words are now avoided in the 
formula of more recent treaties; but never- 
theless the fact remains that in some way 
or another a nation will try to avoid com- 
mitting to an International Tribunal issues 
on which it believes that its very life de- 
pends. Political questions, on the other 
hand, may be solved through the investi- 
gation of Conciliation Tribunals, in which 
experts drawn from neutral nations seek 
solutions that the contestant governments 
have failed to find. The Commissions of 
Inquiry of the Bryan Treaties are the 
best examples of these Institutions of 
Conciliation. They do not force the par- 
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ticipating governments to accept their con- 
clusions, but have the right to investigate 
the real issues at stake between nations, 
and, in restating, they sometimes may 
suggest a formula of agreement. But 
above all, there is the method of interna- 
tional conference in which the nations 
themselves seck the settlement of disputes 
without placing their governments under 
an alien jurisdiction. We have not fully 
learned this technique in this country, in 
spite of our frequent use of it. Interna- 
tional conference should not be the as- 
sembling of nations to listen to the orders 
of a powerful dominating state. Too often 
there is a tendency to call in the other 
members of a conference to listen to what 
we have to say, and then expect a perma- 
nent settlement on the basis of our dictum. 


GHNEVA OFFERS THD PREPARATION 


“The real international conference which 
is involved in a genuine peace policy is a 
co-operative meeting of sovereign states, 
weighing one another’s arguments and 
looking to that kind of a settlment which 
eliminates the irritation as well as the 
substance of the dispute. It is almost im- 
possible to have that kind of conference 
without international preparation through 
a meeting of the experts of the govern- 
ments concerned. Geneva offers this in- 
ternational preparation through the work 
of the secretariat of the League. In pro- 
portion as it has been employed, the settle- 
ments have been satisfactory. There 
eould hardly have been a Treaty of Lo- 
carno had there not been this preliminary 
preparation for it. In short, international 
conference is a kind of international 
parliament, and parliaments are futile 
things if they are only the forum for 
the exploitation of political prejudices. 
They are successful in proportion as their 
materials are prepared by technical ex- 
perts of the permanent government staff. 
The same principle will hold true in the 
formation of an international community, 
and this is a field in which the United 
States has hardly made a beginning. 

“The anti-war treaty may very well 
mark the dawn of the new era of peace 
among nations; but unless the day’s work 
is at once begun, the growing light will 
find us only on the fields of disillusion- 
ment. The price of peace will have to be 
paid by each continuing generation co- 
operating for its maintenance. The re- 
sponsibilities which we assume in renoun- 
cing war must be faced from the moment 
of that renunciation.” 

Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, D.D., executive 
secretary of the department of research 
and education, Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America, in an address on 
“Ooal and Christianity,” urged the 
churches to reformulate their attitude 
not only toward the coal industry but 
toward the entire industrial situation. 
The Christian pulpit is with us to work 
out just such problems as are presenting 
themselves daily in all sorts of industries. 
Law and order was preserved in the coal 
fields by a body of police known as the 
coal and iron police, employed and paid by 
the operators, and backed by the state. 
That idea is fundamentally wrong. As 
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long as it exists, we cannot have justice. 

Dr. Johnson proceeded : 

“T shall not attempt in this address to 
interest you in the technical phases of the 
economic problems which the coal industry 
presents. You can read all that in books. 
What I want to do, rather, is to show how 
the conduct of a great basic industry 
gives rise to social issues of first magni- 
tude which the church can avoid only by 
abdicating its high office of spiritual 
counselor to the community. 

“The coal industry is just now draw- 
ing a good deal of attention from the 
public because of the prolonged strike in 
the bituminous coal fields. The first and 
most important lesson to be drawn from 
such a conflict is that broad generaliza- 
tions, couched in idealistic phrases, will 
not do. We are all familiar with the 
declaration that all that is needed in in- 
dustry is the application of the Golden 
Rule. Now, as a Christian minister, I, 
of course, subscribe to the Golden Rule. 
But anyone who attempts to say what the 
xolden Rule means in such a situation as 
the chureh investigating committee re- 
cently found in Western Pennsylvania 
must be something more than a conven- 
tional moralist; he must be something of 
a social engineer. We commonly find that 
the leaders on both sides of a _ bitter 
industrial controversy are members in 
regular standing of Christian churches. 
Preaching the Golden Rule to them is 
quite ineffectual. The real task of the 
church is to help industrialists and labor 
leaders to find out what the Golden Rute 
means and to put moral pressure on them 
to put it into practice. 

“The second point that I would emphasize 
is that the economic disease from which 
the bituminous coal industry is suffering— 
chronic oyer-development—is now being 
taken as furnishing an alibi on the moral 
aspects of the situation, whereas it is in it- 
self the outstanding challenge to the Chris- 
tian philosophy of life. Leaders of the in- 
dustry, finding themselves caught in the 
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vise of ruthless.competition, invoke the ‘aw 
of supply and demand’ as the only physician 
for the ills from which the industry is 
suffering. They have been reared in the 
economic philosophy of ‘laissez-faire,’ 
which means that the only way to serve 
the ends of society is to leave every in- 


‘dividual free to work for his own in- 


terest. Broadly speaking, this is the 
fundamental assumption of our economic 
system. It is the respectable version of 
the doctrine of economic determinism 
which, when it is preached by Marxian 
Socialists, we indignantly revolt from. 
Such a-materialistic philosophy, whether 
advanced in the interest of. socialism or 
of capitalism, is repugnant to Christian 
ethics. 

“A third consideration, one of equal 
importance, is that a complicated indus- 
trial situation does not lend itself to 
piecemeal ethical treatment. In_ the 
present coal strike the issue of the broken 
contract—the document known as_ the 
Jacksonville Agreement—has inevitably 
assumed large proportions. The setting 
aside of this agreement by operators who 
found it unprofitable has been denounced 
by the miners, and they have a strong 
moral case.. The conduct of the operators 
has been, in some instances at least, re- 
prehensible in the extreme. But of more 
far-reaching significance than any consid- 
eration of moral culpability is the fact, 
increasingly apparent in human relations, 
that there must be equity and good will 
in the relations of men and of social groups 
if agreements are to stand and if peace- 
able methods are to prevail. If men of 
good will cannot devise formulas for ad- 
justing conflicting interests and machinery 
for settling grievances, the counteracts 
they draw, no matter what moral sanction 
is appealed to, will break down. There 
is a true principle as well as a false 
principle of economic determinism. The 
true principle is that social ethics must 
be evolved out of the very process of doing 
the world’s work.” ~ 


Tuckerman School Graduates Six 


Proposal to unite School with Lombard and Meadville, 
in Chicago—New officers 


HE closing exercises of the Tuckerman 

School took place with the usual events, 
beginning with a Class Day reception at 
the School, 33 West Cedar Street, Boston, 
Mass., on Wednesday evening, May 16. 
The friends of the School and the graduat- 
ing class were well represented at this 
reception. The house was made beautiful 
with flowers, and the occasion was one 
of much enjoyment, 

On the following day, the Commence- 
ment exereises were held at Arlington 
Street Church. Rey. William Safford Jones 
arranged an inspiring service. There was 
beautiful musie and a fine and suggestive 
address by Rey. James L. Adams of Salem, 
Mass., on “Ideals in Religious Education.” 
The graduating class felt that they had 
listened to a fitting climax to the school 
lectures of their course. The president 
of the School, Rev. Walter §S. Swisher, 
awarded diplomas to the following stu- 


dents: -Miss Mildred Bllis of Wellesley 
Hills, Mass; Miss Adelaide Hawes of 
Keene, N.H.; Miss Rebecca Korookian of 
Boston; Miss Gudbjorg Peterson of Wyn- 
yard, Sask.; Miss Katharine Rich of 
Framingham, Mass.; and Mrs. Josie H. 
Tolles of Nashua, N.H. 

Three of the graduates have already 
accepted positions: Mrs. Tolles at Winch- 
endon, Mass.; Miss Hawes in the First 
Chureh, Philadelphia, Pa. and Miss 
Peterson is to return to the Icelandie Con- 
ference of Churches which had arranged 
for her education for their service. 

At the Tuckerman School Association 
luncheon which followed the services in 


the church, the note of co-operation in | 


religious education was especially empha- 
sized, this being one of the ideals which 
Mr. Adams had mentioned in his address. 
Miss Filoon, the president of the Associa- 
tion, was prevented by illness from pre- 
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but ies place was ably taken by 
harlotte Perkins, the vice-president, 


who introduced the following speakers: 
Ivan Nowland, secretary of the Massa- 
_¢chusetts Council of Religious Education; 


Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge of Dedham, 
Mass.; Mrs. Oscar ©. Gallagher, former 
president of the Women’s Alliance; Rev. 
Walter §S. Swisher; Miss Harriet BH. 
Johnson, dean of the School; and two 
members of the graduating class, Miss 
Katharine Rich and Miss Rebecca Koroo- 
kian. Mr. Nowland’s address was es- 
pecially effective. He gave the ideals of 
co-operation in general education, and 
showed the relation between general edu- 
eation and religious education. 

- On Monday, May 21, at King’s Chapel, 
there was a good meeting. Much interest 
was expressed in the last speech by Dr. 
Curtis W. Reese, who outlined the plan 
made by him a short time ago for an 
affiliation between Lombard College, Mead- 
ville Theological School, and the Tucker- 
man School, which includes the proposal 
to remove the Tuckerman School to Chi- 
eago. The matter is now under considera- 
The other speakers were students 
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‘of the School representing the graduating 
class, the undergraduates, and the alumne, 
and the dean, representing the faculty. 
The president presided, and made the 
opening address of the occasion. The 
speeches of the students were unusually 
well thought out and to the point. 

On Wednesday night following, at Bul- 
finch Place Church, the Guild of Parish 
Workers held a .supper at which the 
graduating class of the School were pres- 
ent as guests. They were received as 
members. In the absence of Miss Mary ‘N. 
Phillips, president, the vice-president, 
Miss Elisabeth Phemister, presided. The 
speakers were Mrs. Emma A. Allen and 
the former dean of the School, Mrs. 
Clara T. Guild. Miss Edith L. Jones had 
arranged a very delightful supper, and the 
occasion was a fitting close to the gradua- 
tion ceremonies of 1928. 

Officers elected for next year are Mrs. 
Emma C. Needham, Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
president; Miss Edith I. Jones, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., vice-president; Miss Lu- 
cretia S. Gartrell, Boston, Mass., secre- 
tary-treasurer. : 


Missions in Humanist Churches 


Approved by Laymen’s League 


Council at annual meeting recommends that chapters 
feature religion in programs—Retreats for 
deeper spiritual life 


‘HE preaching mission enterprise of the 

Unitarian Laymen’s League ‘needs the 
co-operation of Humanist ministers in con- 
serving values that are permanent and 
real.” So declared Dr. Horace Westwood 
in his recommendations for the future of 
missions, presented to and approved by 
the Council of the League at its meetings 
in Boston, Mass., on Monday and Tuesday 
of Anniversary Week. “We need,” he said, 
“the spiritual enlargement that will come 
through sharing the warmth of fellowship 
that comes from their churches.” 


A HUMAN PROVIDENCE 


Dr. Westwood recommended that mis- 
sions be held in Humanist churches, that 


-a Department of Preaching Missions be 


ereated under auspices of the League, and 


- that series of missions be held in churches 


of the various district conferences. Other 
recommendations as to future policy, pre- 
sented by President Percy W. Gardner and 
Administrative Vice-President Kenneth 
MeDougall, and approved by the Council, 
called for a movement toward serious 
rather than popular programs for the 
League chapters, the establishment of an 
advisory body of ministers, and the hold- 
ing of “retreats” for the consideration by 
laymen of the deeper things of religion. 
Departmentalizing mission work, in Dr. 
Westwood’s opinion, should be done in 
such manner as to make missions a com- 
mon enterprise of the denomination, to 


achieve a unified mission policy, to extend 
_ this work outside the Unitarian fellowship, 


and to prepare the way for the formation 


of a Preaching Mission Order of ministers 
dedicated to this labor. Missions in so- 
called Humanist churches might well be 
one problem for this department to con- 
sider. Of Humanist ministers, Dr. West- 
wood furthermore said : 

“What could be more invigorating in 
these days of profound misgiving than 2 
measure of their deep passion for human 


needs, their quickening faith in human. 


impulses, and their sublime trust in the 
capacity of human nature to create out 
of the ordinary clay of life the substance 
of the Ideal? Without such passion, faith, 
and trust, all arguments about God are 
vain; and to realize ‘and release the di- 
vinity that lies within the breast is to 
find the supreme justification of Theodore 
Parker’s assertion of religion as ‘the life 
of God within the soul.’ Personally, I 
should welcome the opportunity of con- 
ducting such missions.” 

Dr. Westwood reviewed the Humanist 
movement at length, paying tribute to its 
ministers, to its philosophy and ideals. 
He said: 

“Aumanists are concerned with the ap- 
plication of the scientific method to reli- 
gious thought and experience; to the 
discovery of law in the spiritual realm, 
and of obedience to such discoveries; to 
the persuasion of men that in the last 
analysis the problem of man’s future is 
one of human responsibility, and hence to 
the building of a Human Providence which 
shall function in every sphere of human 
activity. Such an outlook, I’ am con- 
vinced, must appeal to us all.” 
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Humanism, Dr. Westwood added, has 
been an inevitable and necessary rebuke 
to much fruitless speculation that has been 
too little concerned with religion as vitally 
related to life. “Our goal,’ he declared, 
“ig the enrichment of human life by dedi- 
cating it to the highest ends of living. 
No man fired with enthusiasm for these 
ends can be foreign to our genius.” 

The project of conducting missions as 
a conference enterprise promises to have a 
beginning next autumn, with several 
churches of the Meadville Conference al- 
ready considering missions. This method, 
as pointed out by Dr. Westwood, con- 
centrates effort in restricted areas, cutting 
down overhead and engendering that con- 


-tagion of spirit that comes from group 


endeavor. On Dr. Westwood’s recommen- 
dation the Council approved the plan of 
giving a trial to two-week missions as a 
means of getting ‘concrete results beyond 
general inspiration.” 


UNDERSTANDING WITH CLERGY 


Apropos of chapter programs, the recom- 
mendations of the president and adminis- 
trative vice-president declared : 

“The fundamental assumption has been 
that our greatest need was an increase in 
numbers rather than a deepening of the 
religious life and thought of our members. 
The emphasis on numbers and quantity 
has led a great many of our chapters to 
have popular programs at the cost of 
all else. 

“We suggest that our emphasis next 
year be upon quality rather than quantity, 
that our policy be to urge our chapters 
to undertake programs of high seriousness, 
and that we emphasize a little less the 
‘go-getting’ policies in the League. We 
believe that the less direct methods might 
bring our membership as many and per- 
haps more members than we obtained in 
the other ways. The change in emphasis 
may alienate some chapters; but we be- 
lieve that this policy pursued for several 
years would result in the creation of an 
organization which would be inherently 
much stronger than our present organiza- 
tion, and much more influential.” The 
Council sanctioned the creation of a Pro- 
gram Committee to suggest programs deal- 
ing with timely religious and ethical prob- 
lems, and the publication of such programs 
by the League for use by the chapters. 
It approved the holding of regional con- 
ferences of laymen, and the sending of at 
least one speaker to the majority of the 
chapters next year, speakers to be chosen 
primarily because of “their ability to 
stimulate the interest of men in some 
distinctly religious and ethical problems.” 
And it agreed that Council members 


‘should regard it a duty to make a num- 


ber of chapter visitations during the year 
and to suggest other laymen who could 
do likewise. 

To promote better understanding be- 
tween the League and the clergy, the 
Council is to “designate an advisory body 
of ministers, to whom shall be submitted 
questions of League policy for advisory 
opinions,” and the League will strive to 
enlist the services of a larger number of 
the ministers in arranging chapter 


programs, 
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The Council voted to discontinue the 
policy of making grants of money to 
projects not under its direct supervision 
or not closely related to its other activi- 
ties, with the possible exception of aid to 
churches working with college students, 
After some discussion it was agreed that 
the League desires to continue co-opera- 
tion in this work in some way, and it 
authorized President Gardner to appoint 
a committee to make recommendations to 
the annual convention at Lenox, Mass., 
in September, 

Because it believes that “religion spreads 
through personality,” the Council heartily 
agreed in the statement that both church 
and League need more laymen who are 
“articulate on religious matters” and who 
are willing to talk on religion before the 
chapters. And it said “yes” to this final 
recommendation: “We believe we should 
organize and conduct a reasonable number 
of retreats, where from five to fifteen men 
could gather together for a week-end in 
some quiet country place for considera- 
tion and discussion of some of the deeper 
truths of religion.” 


OFFICERS AND COUNCIL 


New members of the Council for three 
years, elected before the meetings by mail 
ballot, are Richard Billings of All Souls 
Church, New York City, president of the 
Woodstock Railway, formerly an honorary 
vice-president. of the League; J. Randolph 
Coolidge of Boston and Center Harbor, 


N.H., architect, formerly president of the. 


New Hampshire Unitarian Association 
and formerly member of the Council; 
Charles F. Dowd, Toledo, Ohio, of the 
Machen and Dowd Company, advertising 
agency, member of the board of trustees 
of the First Unitarian Church; Ralph F, 
Fuchs, St. Louis, Mo, lawyer, professor 
in Washington University Law Sehool, 
president of the Church of the Unity 
chapter; Edwin J, Lewis, Dorchester, 
Mass,, president of the Norfolk-Suffolk 
Conference, president of the Richard 
Mather chapter, First Parish, Dorchester ; 
George A. Morison, Milwaukee, Wis,, of 
the Bucyrus Company, formerly president 
of the Associated Harvard Clubs; Wil- 
liam H, Pear, Cambridge, Mass., general 
agent of the Boston Provident Associa- 
tion, formerly member of the Council, 

Percy W. Gardner of Providence, R.1, 
was re-elected president, and Kenneth 
McDougall of Wellesley Hills, Mass,, ad- 
ministrative vice-president and secretary, 
at the meeting of the new Council, Tues- 
day morning, Henry D, Sharpe and 
John Cave, both of Providence, were re- 
elected treasurer and assistant treasurer, 
respectively. 

These honorary 
chosen : 

United States Senator Duncan U, 
Fletcher of Jacksonville, Pla.; Justice 
Norman Bassett, Augusta, Maine, of the 
Maine Supreme Court; Robert Lynn Cox 
of Montclair, N.J., a vice-president of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company}; 
Hi. P. Gleason of New York City, president 
of the Johnson-Murphy Shoe Company ; 
. Frank H, Hiscock of Syracuse, N.Y. re- 
tired chief judge of the Court of Appeals 


vice-presidents were 
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of the State of New York; Congressman 
Morton D, Hull of Chicago, T.; Dr, David 
Starr Jordan of Palo Alto, Calif, chan- 
cellor emeritus of Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity; TH, Barrett Learned of Washing. 
ton, D.O,, and Leland Stanford University, 
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Stanford University; W. W. Kincaid of 
Ningara Falls, N.Y., president of the 
Niagara Falls Chamber of Commerce; 
United States Senator, Jesse H. Metcalf of 
Providence, R.I.; Charles TH. Strong of 
New York City, attorney, formerly presi- 


writer, professor of history in Leland dent of the League, 
. 
Theodore Parker, Theologian 
Francis A. Christie's address before Unitarian Historical 
. Society—-Monument for Socinus 


N THIS YRAR of renewed interest in 

Theodore Parker In and about Boston, 
through the opening of the Parker Mo. 
morial at Bulfinch Place Chureh, the 
theme ‘Theodore Parker and Modern 
Theology” was an appropriate one for the 
Unitarian Historical Society to consider 
at its annual meeting. The subject was 
presented by Prot, Francis A, Christie, 
D.D,, professor emeritus of Meadville 
Theological School and the author of 
“Makers of Meadville,” Rey, Henry 
Wilder Foote presided at the meeting, and 
annual reports were submitted by the 
secretary and treasurer and by Miss 
Cynthia Griftin, Wbrarian, Miss Griffin has 
been devoting her time largely during the 
last year to putting the reference library 
at 25 Beacon Street In order, The library 
houses all books, pamphlets, letters, and 
pictures belonging to the Historical Society, 
in addition to the books and material 
belonging to the American Unitarian 
Association, 

A part of the librarian’s work has been 
to weed out material not germane to a 
denominational reference library, and to 
recatalogue the remainder, which now is 
limited to matter which primarily has to 
do with Unitarian history, histories of 
churches, biographies of ministers, and 
other books and pamphlets vitally con. 
nected with Unitarian history, 

The Hbrary possesses complete tiles of 
THe CUuRISTIAN Rearsirer, the year books 
und annual reports of the American Uni- 
tarlan Association, and other denomina- 
tional papers, although in some of the 
earlier files certain numbers are needed 
to replace those missing, The library 
hopes to receive additional gifts of books 
and pamphlets, and +particularly asks for 
parish histories, 

The subject of collecting money for a 
suitable monument for the grave of 
Socinus was Introduced and discussed at 
some length, with Dr, Earl M, Wilbur 
leading the discussion, 

The officers elected, including also four 
directors whose terms did not expire this 
year, Were: President, Rey, Henry Wilder 
Foote, Belmont; secretary, Julius 4H, 
Tuttle, Boston ; vice-president, Rey, Charles 
RK. Park, DD, Boston; honorary vice. 
presidents, Hon, Winslow Warren, Ded: 
ham, and Rey, Earl M, Wilbur, DD, 
Berkeley, Calif.; treasurer, Harrie HH, 
Dadmun, Boston; librarian, Miss Oynthia 
Griffin, 26 Beacon Street, Boston; direc- 
tors—Francis A, Christie, DD, Lowell; 
fdwin J. Lewis, Jr, Boston; Miss Harriet 
1, Johnson, Boston; Rey, Charles Graves, 
Hartford, Conn,; Mrs, Mary Fifleld King, 
Milton, Mass, and Rey, John OG, Perkins, 
D.D., Boston, 


The address on “Theodore Parker and 
Modern Theology,” by Professor Christie, 
considered Parker not so much in relation 
bo the past antecedent to his day as in the 
perspective of present-day tendencies of 
thought, An attempt was made, by a 
eritieal study of Parker's insistence on the 
intuitive religious consciousness as an ace 
cess to the divine reality, to show that 
only in certain tentative verbal expression 
it agreed with the thought of Sehleier 
macher, ‘This examination indicated also 
Parker's agreement on the one hand with 
Otto's recent study of “numinous” experi- 
ence in primitive religion, and on the other 
hand his greater stress on the reflective, 
rational, and ethical character of the de- 
veloped religious consciousness, 

Tt was argued, further, that Parker's 
view of knowledge related him to the 
dominant present movement of philosophie 
realism, especially in its antisubjectivistie 
treatment of perception either through 
the senses or with an awareness transcend. 
ing sense, Winally, this consideration of 
Parker urged the complete agreement 
in him of theistic convietion with the 
interests of present-day humanism and 
evolutionary selence, In spite of his ex- 
traordinary reading of” other authors, 
Parker was not a borrower of thought, 
but a man who gave expression to his own 
exceptional experience and insight, a man 
of genius, and as such one in whom we 
discover something belonging not to his 
transient age but to the ages. 


Growing Louisville Church 
Increases Missionary Gifts 


The First Unitarian Chureh in Louis- 
ville, Ky, adopted a budget at its recent 
annual meeting which calls for an inerease 
in the salary of the minister and the office 
secretary ; an increase for music, advertis- 
ing, and printing; a sum for a new roof 
over the church school, and increased mis- 
sionary gifts to the Ameriean Unitarian 
Association and the Unitarian Foundation, 

Rey, Lon R, Call, the minister, reported 
that fifteen new members had been re« 
celved during the year, and that the 
average attendance of 155 persons was 
larger than in any previous year. He 
closed his report with an appeal for a 
more aggressive missionary program and 
better financial support of the American 
Unitarian Association and other mission- 
ary agencies, , 

The following trustees were named for 
three years; Mrs, Charles O, Neff, Ambrose 
Bruner, and Paul Benjamin, HH. BR. Bele 
shaw was named to All an unexpired term 
of two years, Mr, Call was again named- 
as minister, - 
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ie Loving Memory 


Dr. Christopher R. Eliot speaks of the ministers departed 
during the year—In the temple to pray 


ORNING PRAYERS and vesper ser- 
vices made a fitting opening and close 


for days crowded with busy meetings. 


The address in commemoration of those 
ministers who have died during the year 
was made Thursday morning, May 24, by 
Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, and the congre- 
gation stood in reverent recognition of 
friendship, respect, and grateful remem- 
brance for those who have gone—a list 
all too long for one brief year. 

These were Charles Clifton Clark, Uni- 
Fallston, Md.; 
Jasper L. Douthit, Shelbyville, Ill., where 
he had been minister since 1868; Eugene 
Melnotte Grant, Wilton, N.H.; John 
Alexander Hayes, minister at Bolton, 
Danvers, and Bridgewater, Mass.; Mary 
Augusta Safford, minister and minister 
emeritus at Des Moines, Iowa, since 
1899; Samuel McChord Crothers; Charles 
Fletcher Dole; Harry Foster Burns, Dor- 
chester, Mass.; Fred Vermillia Hawley, 
Chicago, Ill.; William Lorison Walsh, 
Billerica, Mass.; Roderick Stebbins, min- 
ister and minister emeritus at Milton, 
Mass., since 1886; Albert Croydon White, 
Universalist and Unitarian, Pensacola, 
Fla.; Thomas W. Illman, Vineland, N.J.; 
Lewis G. Wilson, secretary of the Ameri- 


can Unitarian Association from 1908 to 
1917. 


“From those whose names we have read 


and whose memory we honor to-day, we 


gather thoughts and ideals like these,” Dr. 
Eliot said in his tribute to these men: “A 
mind alert and loyal to Truth, and a 
Church of the Free Spirit; an understand- 
ing heart, and the family of nations held 
together by mutual understanding and 
good will; ambition that loses itself, and 
finds itself in the common good; the love 
divine ‘that will not let us go’; God re- 
vealed in the thoughts of men, a spirit 
seeking the Light, the love of human 
hearts, and the ethical imperative; the 
faith that makes faithful and itself springs 
from faithfulness; cheerfulness under ad- 
versity; patience under disappointment ; 
perseverance in well-doing, never satisfied, 
but content to do its best.” 

The previous morning a welcome was 
extended to ministers who have joined the 
Fellowship during the year, the service 
being conducted by Rev. Sydney B. Snow, 
D.D. These, with the churches they are 
now serving, are Rev. Miles Hanson, Jr., 
Mass.; Rev. Paul L. Muder, 
Presque -Isle, Me.; Rev. Richard W. See- 
bode, Brooklyn, N.Y¥.; Rev. Edward B. 
Davis, Nyack, N.Y., Rev. Dorothy Dyar, 
Seattle, Wash.; Rey. Raymond W. Bragg, 
Eyanston, Ill.; Rey. Norman H. Nesbitt, 
Ph.D., Alameda, Calif.; Rev. John H. 
Taylor, stated supply at Ructville, Tenn. ; 
Rey. Francis W. Woodruff, Hamilton, 
Ont.; Rey. Ernest M. Whitesmith, Eugene, 
Ore.; Rey. William H. Gysan, Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; Rev. Frank Edwin Smith, Pitts- 


burgh, Pa.; Rey. Ada Tonkin, Victoria, 
B.C.; Rev. James B. Tonkin, Vancouver, 
B.C.; Rev. M. E. P. Burke, Salina, Kans. ; 
Rey. Esmond S. Ferguson, New Orleans, 
La.;- Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, Dayton, 
Ohio; Rev. Wesley Schutz, Whitman, 
Mass.; Rey. Norman S. Dowd, Ottawa, 
Canada; Rev. George W. Allison, Chicago, 
Tll.; Rev. Charles P. Connolly, Rockford, 
Ill.; Rev. Lambert J. Case, Galesburg, II. ; 
Rey. Lawrence Clare, Montreal, Que.; 


DR. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT 


Robert S. Steven; Rey. James Houghton ; 
Thomas G. Hutton; Roscoe Trueblood, 
Wilton Center, N.H.; Robert D. Richard- 
son; Daniel Sands; Ray 8S. Hubbard; Rev. 
Owen Whitman Eames, Springfield, Mass. 
Some are still students at theological 
schools. 

Leaders of morning prayer services in 
King’s Chapel were Rev. Lawrence Clare 
of Montreal, Que.; Rev. John F. Meyer cf 
Columbus, Ohio; Rev. Berkeley B. Blake, 
San Francisco, Calif., field secretary for 
the Pacific Coast. 


ry 


The Young People’s Religious Union was 
in charge of vespers Thursday, at which 
an inspiring address was made by Abbot 
Peterson, Jr., of Brookline, Mass. Other 
parts in the service were taken by Miss 
Elizabeth Lindsey of Marblehead, Mass., 
and Warren Walsh of Billerica, Mass. 

Each day at five o’clock the auditorium 
of the First Church was well filled for 
these quiet services, conducted by Rev. 
Dan Huntington Fenn of Taunton, Mass., 
and by Rev. George Hale Reed of Win- 
chester, Mass., on Monday and Tuesday. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, 


HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents sr word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. Kern’s delightful 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 “G’’ Street, 
Northwest. 


“HENRY GEORGE AND ECONOMIC LIBERTY.” 
An address. Traveling expenses only. A. W. 
LITTLEFIELD, Middleboro, Mass. 


STUDY favorite religious books, one-fourth pub- 
lishers’ prices. Bargain list free. A. Morris 
Spencer Co., Los Angeles, Brentwood, Calif. 


POSITION WANTED as Parish Worker or Di- 
rector or Religious Education. Experienced, 
Mrs. W. L. WALSH, Billerica, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Stonestep, 2009 F 
Street. A home for transient guests. Near 
White House and Auditorium. Garage. 


FOR RENT.—Blackman’s Point, Brant Rock, 
Mass. T-room cottage. Located on Cape Cod 
Bay. Write for particulars, Mary H. BLACKMAN, 


PERRIDGE HOUSE, Shepton Mallet, Somerset, 
England, near Glastonbury, Bath, and Wells. 
Paying guests received in country house. Farm 
and garden produce. Owner's car. Hostess 
member of English-Speaking Union. 


YOUNG WOMAN, 20, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity student, holding University of Grenoble 
(France) certificate for proficiency in French, 
will act as tutor, companion, or governess 
until October. THE CHRISTIAN ReaisteR, C-140. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
PresTON, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants ; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 

maid, farmers, and new arrivals. 
Caprirot 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 


Obituary 


Rosert STaApLHNs ConLtynr, son of Robert 
Staples Collyer; born 1863, died April, 1928. 
A valiant soul who, for more than fifty years, 
bore witness to the victorious power of the 
spirit over the ills, the pains, the tortures of 
the flesh. Where most would have retreated, 
he went forward. Where many would have 
endured, he rose above mere endurance. Where 
some would have cried out, he was silent. Self- 
control without bitterness or despair shows no 
finer example. Self-mastery with sweetness 
and strength was his. In the midst of death 
he was in life, and gave life more abundantly 
to those who knew him. 


ZION RESEARCH LIBRARY 


Brookline, Mass. 


au 


WH 


A nonsectarian library for 


Biblical study 
OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 


every day 
including Sunday, 1.30 to 4.30 


Chestnut Hill car to Fisher Avenue; walk 
to Leicester Street, to Hayden Road 


Books may be borrowed by mail. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Save us from. the 
disaster which comes 
from enlarging our 
minds 
without strengthening 
our wills 
SAMUEL M. CROTHERS 


Personals 


Thomas Hopkinson Eliot, grandson of 
the late President Charles W. Eliot of 
Harvard, and son of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, 
was awarded the Lionel de Jersey Har- 
yard studentship at Cambridge University, 
England, for 1928-29, at the meeting of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., May 18. Henry M. Williams, 
a member of King’s Chapel in Boston, 
Mass., and for many years treasurer of 
the American Unitarian Association, was 
elected president of the Clubs. 


Miss Sylvia Shippen, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. Hugene R. Shippen of Boston, 
Mass., and John Morse Wells of South- 
bridge, Mass., were married in the Second 
Church in Boston, May 19. The bride’s 
father performed the ceremony. Attend- 
ing the bride as matron of honor was her 
sister, Mrs. Eugene L. Jewett, whose mar- 
riage took place shortly before the pre- 
ceding Christmas. 


Among the nine prominent citizens of 
Brockton and Plymouth, Mass., who were 
drowned in Moosehead Lake, Maine, May 
13, were two Unitarian laymen, Earl P. 
Blake, sheriff of Plymouth County and a 
member of the First Parish Church in 
Plymouth, and Harry C. Howard of Unity 
Church in Brockton, former mayor of 
that city. 


Rey. George Gilmour of the First Uni- 
tarian Church at Denver, Colo., gave the 
Memorial Day address, May 30, over Sta- 
tion KOA, General Electric, Denver; 
preached at Stanford University Memo- 
rial Church, Palo Alto, Calif., March 25; 
at the University of Colorado, April 22; 
and at a University Night of the Colorado 
School of Mines at the First Methodist 
Church of Golden, Colo., April 4. 


Dr. Satyananda Roy, formerly a student 
at Meadville Theological School and at 
Harvard, Tufts, and Clark, has added to 
his work in connection with the Church of 
the New Dispensation in India by lectur- 
ing in psychology and education and sery- 
ing as principal of the Municipal Training 
College for Teachers in Calcutta. He also 
has served as education officer for the city, 
and has acted in the place of the editor of 
The Calcutta Municipal Gazette. Dr. Roy 
is connected with the Editorial Committee 
of the Navavidham, the weekly organ of 
the Church of the New Dispensation. 


Robert S. Gordon of Hamilton, Ill., who 
died May 3, was a brother of Rey. Eleanor 
E. Gordon, also of Hamilton. 
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EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS . WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 
will conduct its eighth annual 


CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


on Star Island, July 7-14, with the 
co-operation of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education. A model church 
school class is being planned, and the 
principal lecturers will be Dr. Hugh 
Hartshorne of Columbia University 
and Rey. Dilworth Lupton. For reser- 
vations address 


KENNETH McDOUGALL 
Srxtrrn Bacon Strept, Boston, MAss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Summer Quarter 
June 18, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi-— 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
eation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, ete. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SoutHwortH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California — 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 17. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. Reese, D.D., PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address : 
The Registrar 
LoMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through-character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 
Presiwent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D.,; 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. a 
Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad, 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Addrese 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. : 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCHKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. Watrer 8. SwisHmr, Pres. 

For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opened October 3d. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean. 

MISS Seen. E. JOHNSON, jS.T.B., A.M. 4 

3 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCT OR ACADEMY 


Preparatory School in the 
my Old School with New Ideas 


Completely equipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. ~ 
For particulars or catalogue address 
CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, — N.H. 
Box 16 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


A non-sectarian community house, maintained 
in part by Unitarians. Classes and clubs for 
all ages. Membership exceeding 2,000. Con- 
tributions for 1928 now requested. 


B. Farnam Suira Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
President 19 Congress Street, Boston 
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Mr. Joy in Littleton, Mass., 
for Union Mission of Religion 


Rey. Charles R. Joy, minister of All 
Souls Church, Lowell, Mass., was the chief 
preacher for an interdenominational mis- 
sion of religion, held in Littleton, Mass., 
the week following Easter. ‘The first meet- 
ing, held Easter Sunday night in the 
Baptist Church, was addressed by the new 
Baptist minister, Rey. Harry Powell. The 
three Protestant churches of the town, 
Baptist, Congregational and Unitarian, 
participated in the mission; two services, 
having been held in each church. In defer- 
ence to the purpose of the mission, the 
high school postponed its play and the 
Women’s Club a special meeting. 

There was no “second night slump” in 
attendance. There were one hundred per- 
sons present Monday night; 128 Tuesday 
night, and attendance thereafter varied 
little from that of the second night. This 
meant that one in ten of the population of 
Littleton attended the meetings each night. 
There was unity of spirit and sustained 
interest throughout. 

Mr. Joy talked the first night on religion 
as the most interesting thing in the world. 
The second night he expounded what he 
considered to be the central truth of all 
religion, that God and man are partners 
in the creative work of the world. The 
following three nights he applied that 
truth to these phases of life—work and 
worship, the church, and the individual 
and his influence. i 


Regional Summer Conferences 


These men will be among the speakers 
for the Clear Lake Conference of Young 
People, to be held June 14-18: Prof. 
Robert J. Hutcheon of Meadville Theo- 
logical School; Dr. Curtis W. Reese, sec- 
retary of the Western Conference and 
president of Lombard College; Prof. A. 
Eustace Haydon of the University of Chi- 


cago; Rey. John H. Hershey of Geneseo, | 


TIll.; Rev. Charles P. Connolly of the 
Church of the Christian Union, Unitarian, 
Rockford, Ill.; and Rev. George W. Alli- 
son of Chicago, Ill. Professor Hutcheon 
will again be one of the speakers for the 
Hanska Conference, which will be held 
June 15-19, and which will also hear Prof. 
Oscar CG. Helming of Carleton College. The 
full schedule of regional summer con- 
ferences follows: 

Clear Lake, Wis., June 14-18. 

Hanska, Minn., June 15-19. 

Lake Erie, Vermilion, Ohio, June 20-25. 

Cligty Falls, Ind., June 22-25. 

Humboldt, Iowa, June 24-29. 

Rowe, Mass., July 1-7. 

Southern California, Big Pines Camp, 
between Los Angeles and Santa Barbara, 
August 18-25. 


- Young People at Bpmons Calif. 


The Southern California Federation of 
the Y. P. R. U. held a meeting Sunday, 
April 22, at Pomona. A business session 
was conducted after a dinner, which was 
served at the close of the morning service 
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The annual report of the United States Commis- 
sion of Internal Revenue says: 


“Tilicit distilling and bootlegging continue 
without sign of abatement. 
fiscal year 2465 illicit plants were seized and 
destroyed as against 2488 the previous year.” 


During the past 


BUT this was for the fiscal year ending 


JUNE 30, 1912 


(Bight years before Prohibition) 
Prohibition does not create the bootleg traffic, but 


The Unitarian Temperance Society 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


In Over a Million Homes 


WHITE MOUNTAIN REFRIGERATORS 


are thoroughly dependable 
THE PERFECT REFRIGERATOR 


THE MAINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


NASHUA - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


The ONE BOOK known 


and read the world over! 


" BIBLE 
90 


Massachusetts 
languages 


Bible Society 


41 Bromfield St., 
Boston 


in the church The sermon was by Mr. 
Place, on ‘The Artistry of Life.” 

The new Federation president, Lyle 
Meyers of Long Beach, presided, and 
Henten Brenan of Redlands was elected 
the Federation’s delegate to the young 
people’s meetings at Star Island next sum- 
mer. The delegates were taken for a 
drive about Pomona, and returned to the 
church for vesper services. 

The program included a yocal solo by 
Caroline Scott of Redlands; a prayer by 
Henten Brenan, with response by Caroline 


Scott and Emily Moore; vocal _ solos 
by Emily Moore, and hymns by the 
congregation. 

“Truth, Worship, and Service,’ the 


Y. P. R. U. motto, was the theme of the 
addresses, which were as follows: “Truth,” 
Los Angeles; “Worship,” Long Beach; 
“Service,” Pomona. Lyle Meyers gave the 
benediction. The Pomona group served 
tea before their guests departed for their 


homes, which were in Redlands, Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, Hollywood, and 
Pomona. 
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REMEMBER STAR ISLAND! 


“The Spell of the Shoals” is woven into the lives 
of hundreds of Unitarians who have gained in- 
spiration by a visit to Star Island. 
The Star Island Corporation wishes to build up 
an endowment fund whereby the permanency 
and continued growth of the Shoals movement 
may be assured. 
When you are making your will, and wish to 
benefit a worthy Unitarian cause, remember Star 
Island. 

Please write for full particulars 


THE STAR ISLAND CORPORATION 
24 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 
Wim B. Nicuo.s, President 
Isaac Spracus, Treasurer 
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quiet.” “Wrong again! It’s an old Ford.” 
—Judge. 


“Hasn’t the fellow finished yet?’ asked 
the reporter who had fallen asleep while 
“taking in” a political speech. A man 
who had been kept awake promptly 
answered, “‘Sure, he finished long ago, but 
he couldn’t stop himself.” 


The effect of the movies on churchgoing 
is shown in this Sunday morning conver- 
sation.—Mother: “Hurry dressing, Ethel, 
dear. Service starts at eight sharp.” 
Ethel (age eight) : “I can’t hurry, Mother. 
Let’s go to a temple that is continuous.” 

—Chicago Daily News. 


To test their knowledge of English, the 
native students in a Chinese Christian 
college were asked to give in their own 
language the meaning of certain phrases, 
including “Out of sight, out of mind.” 
One of them summed up the situation in 
two words—“Invisible, insane.”—Punch. 


The bachelor minister recently met a 
young mother, and asked: “How is your 
little girl, Mrs. Jones?’ “My little boy 
is quite well, I thank you, Mr. Smith,” 
replied the proud mother. ‘“O, it’s a boy!” 
exclaimed the bachelor, in confusion. “I 
knew it was one or the other.’—Harper's 
Magazine. 


One of the new books we noticed on 
Bruce Gould’s shelf the other day, while 
looking for something to steal, was “Ana- 
tole France Abroad.” We sincerely hope 
that this is just one of a series, and that 
it will be followed by “Anatole France on 
a Ranch,” “Anatole France in a Jungle,” 
“Anatole France at Military Academy” 
and “Anatole France at Camp.’—New 
York Evening Post. 


A man who had persistently refused to 
attend Wesley’s meetings was one day in- 
duced to go. The preacher’s first point 
was “Make all you can,” and the man was 
delighted. The second point was “Save 
all you can.” This threw him into ecstacy, 
and he thought how foolish he had been 
to absent himself from sueh preaching. 
But the third point was “Give all you 
ean.” “That last point,” the man said, 
“spoiled the whole sermon.” 


Some eighth-grade “howlers” on civics 
and government : 

“A democracy believes in God, 
republic doesn’t.” 

“The spoils system is when anything is 
conquered through war or anything it 
should be equally divided between the 
48 States.” 

The sheriff’s duty is “to arrest prohibi- 
tion officers.” 

“The 13th amendment abolishes the 
Negroes.” 

Apropos a vresidential election: “The 
people first vote who they want for 
President. Then they send the votes to 
the candidate, and the candidate looks 
them over, and the one who has the most 
votes for President, well, he votes for 
that man for President. The man who 
get the most votes is President.” 

“Cabinet officers are chosen by the 
President mannerly, kindly, and officially.” 


and a 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 
served faithfully twenty or more years and 
have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 
our work by sending Annual Contributions 


to the Treasurer. 


James P. Parmenter . . . . President 
Samuel A. Eliot . . . Vice-President 
Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 
Robert S. Loring . . . . . . Secretary 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 


ST 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 

service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 
HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near. Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station—ten minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
B.B. 2680. 

HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 
* Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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SCHOOLS 


MacButfie School for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie Box V, Springfield, Mass. 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 
Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—N ormal—Secretarial. 
Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- . 
ing—Combined—Stenographie—Civil Service. 
18 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


\ for Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. J 


* 


BRIDGMAN SCHOOL 
For boys 8 to 16 


Attractive, homelike surroundings. 
life. 


Outdoor 
40 miles west of Boston in a small 
Mountain climbing. 
Manual Training. 
For information address: 
Rev. Howarp A. BRIDGMAN, Headmaster. 
CHARLES AIKEN, Associate Headmaster. 
SHIRLEY CENTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


New England town. 
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Ye Olde Homestede Inn. 


with cottage annex 
Blackman’s Point, Brant Rock, Mass. 


Located on Cape Cod Bay. Sports; at- 
tractive motor trips. Home cvoking. Hx- 
cellent opportunity for families. | June 
rates. Booklet. Hostess, Gracn K. BLAcK- 
MAN. ‘Tel. Marshfield 9-13. 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 


_Sermon by the minister. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Dr. Eliot will preach. Visitors, 
neighbors, and friends are cordially invited. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Hd- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Church School. 11 a.m., Morning service. 


PORTLAND, MAINE—FIRST PARISH. 424 
Congress Street. Minister, Rev. Vincent Brown 
Silliman. Morning service, 9.30 Standard Time. 
Mr. Silliman -will preach June 17. 
visitors welcome. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Chureh services at 11 a.m. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
eorner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.M., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THD 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Breoklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John wland 
rea D.D., minister. Morning rvice, 

A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rey. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bac., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 10 a.m., Union Sery- 
ices with First Church in Boston. Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by |. Prof, Francs, A. 
Christie, D.D. ” 


————— 
When ordering change of 
address please send old 
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